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THE LITERARY WORLD: 
ITS SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 


PERHAPS one great reason why literature is now so 


uneventfal is ‘that the great world is too busy in | 


making history to afford much time for writing it. 
Take any file of journals which contains the events 
of the ps ist fortmght, and see if there be not matter 
to occupy the busy pens of Europe for years to come. 
At home, a natiou struggling against evils which it 
cannot define, and seeking remedies which it does 
not profess to understand—halting between the desire 
for reform and the fear of revolution ; a ministry sup- 
ported only by the strength of its incompetency and 
be belief that it is just one degree stronger than any 

ther possible combination; an aristocracy stemming 
the tide of popular feeling, and attempting to con- 
struct a defence for itself out of the negative elements 
of its deserts; a sover whose gentle aspeet rises 
uperior to all this chaos and misrule, as th 
ines uponthe waters. Indignation meetings 








ious 








parliamentary debates, strategical moves of political 
parties—such have been the great events at home; 
with one bright contrast, led by the touching 
spectacle witnessed on the und before the 
Horse Quards, when a Queen her personal 
thanks to the brave defenders of hex y»wn. Abroad 
the times are not less eventful. The heart of th 
world throbs aloud with tl vectation of news from 





the Crimea. In France, the 
fresh from the ovation of Engli thus siasm, at- 
tempts in vain to strengthen his failing popularity by 
parodying Vanity Fair of 1851. What with the 
inappropriateness of a temple to Peace during time of 
war, errors in arrangement, the press snubbed, and the 
people indifferent, the Paris Exposition is up to the 
present. time a failure, although in intrinsic merit it 
fully equals its predecessor in oe 


f December, 
| 








Park. Such are 
a few of the leading aspects of affairs at home and 
abroad. While such dramas ar . being acted out, 


who can wonder that literature is eclipsed. 

The Annual Dinner of the Literary Fund is, per- 
—_ the only important dome fact of the fort- 

ight in a literary point The BisHor o1 
Ox oRD presided, and deliy pines and 
claret which wound up repast an unc- 

us elegy over the woes The company 
seems to have been very dignified, though it must be 

nfessed that literature ily represented 
by it—and 800/. was announced as the result of the 
banquet. 

Licutenant Murray's book on the 
seography of the Sea, and his soundi: 
Atlantic Ocean, seem to h: 
telegraphic communication 
America upon a favourable 
seems nothing to prevent the scheme from b 

ediately carried ‘out. rhe points of j i 
th e hemispheres would be from Ire 
land, and the suboceanic chain nec 











was 








betw 
basis. > now 
im- 
t tween 
id to Newfound- 
Sssary to connect 














these would be about seventy times as long as that 
which unites Dover with Calais. One of the most 
important results of Lieutenant Murray's researches 
has been the proof of the fact tl in its extreme 
depths the ocean is always perfec isturbed and 
tranquil. This removes a great caus ipprehension 





about the safety of the tel 

The American press has | 
excited by Mr. MappeEn’s 
of Lady Blessington,” as t ght of publishing 
private letters without the consent of their writers. 
Such a point sounds a little strangely when it comes 
from such a source, and es ¥. P. Wiius (who takes 
a prominent part in the is hardly a gentle- 
man to whom, upon uch delicacy, we 

should be inclined to pect ; still, the 
agitation of the questior attended by 
beneficial results. We | England the 
law of copyright is a; gain st t the | ation of such 
letters ; but the difficulty is, how t the law 
before the mischief has been done. 

The city of Orleans has been maki inaugura- 
tion of a statue to the honour of JEANNE or DoMREMI 
an excuse fer grand fetes and public illuminations, 
und most of our journals, English and foreign, have 
produc ed literary sketches, more or less novel, of 
brilliant career and cruel death. This is all very well ; 
but M. Detrrerre, one of the learned 
Philobiblions, proved a short time back, to the entire 
satisfaction of his fellow-members 
= Maid’s death was entirely 
lever was burnt by the English; 
to be married and “become a mi 

age. 

It is not often that a grave journal (especially a 
Tory one) intentionally originates a successful joke; 
but the Morning Herald hi is en 
Last week our venerable and « 
seized with a fit of play 1 
comic dispatch from Lord 
of the Kertch failure. This solemn and ponderous 
Witticism referred to Sir Georncz Brows as “a pro- 
mising young officer,” and to Lord Br 


r the que sti yn 


" espond 


nee 
lence 











ublic 


enforce 


g the 








her 









ayo that she 
but that she lived 
her, and died at aripe 








quotidian contemporary, 
ful jocularity, 


; _moon | 


society of 


, that the story of 


ijoyed that honour. | 


published a | 
RAGLAN, giving an account | 


RGHERSH as a : 


‘tried veteran ;” it was very precise upon the subject 
of the weather, and stated that the Highlanders had 
been included in the expedition, in order that their 
costume might strike terrorinto the t 
sians. The thing was such an evident hoax ut pon the 
face of it, that it seems impossible to be lieve that it 
could have been taken for anyth ing else ; yet the Paris 


journals, without a single exce ption, adopte »d the dis- 


patch in all sober seriousness as a veritable emanation 
from the pen of the meteorological Marshal. Even 
the Debats, which enjoys in Mr. Joun Lemorye the 
advantage of a special English editor (to save it, 
presume, from the blunders into which it 3 contempo- 
raries are constantly falling), fell into the trap, and 
founded a leading article upon it. long manner in 
which the mistake happened is simple eno 
although, when known, it rather tends to diminish 
our admiration for that journalistic talent which has 
been vaunted as so superior to anything upon the 
English press. The English language is a rare 
accomplishment in France, and not the less so in the 
world of journalism ; and therefore it is that, instead 
of having a reporter upon each paper capable of 
executing the translations, offices have sprung up in 
Paris from whence translations are supplied to all the 














journals. sin wi 1s fr »m one of these, the agence Havas 
that the translated dispatch emanated. But what 
editing ! 

The curious rer i ich our volatile neighbours 
and allies are ec making with respect t 
English manners ste! facts are vari 





















rious. Not even the n¢ 
proved them in this respect. As a1 





we may quote a few passages fri 
respondence of tl le I 
odical of recent cre 0 





position to the Court Journal. 
respondent—who p robably e 
lation by dating from the 

following “ we 
lord, or 





ly.” one wi 
the French 
s—a very suffi 
our Upper Hot 


lord went to Mount St 






on the borders of the lake befor 
is two thousand feet above the 
asked if any rood fish were t 

answered him that the water wa 


to live in it. ‘ Not 
Whereupon, without mor 
i hard, he 








smiling. 
care and 


he swallowed a magnificent 




















to the compliments offer 3 
empha Your fish fools plac nf 
ble « ch.” In the same « nd a won- 
lerful “aceount of an eccentric ¢ th 
ve axon name of Rogeston, 1 t 
fortune of 150,0007. sterling w of t 
year so that, after running er tl rid ir 
earch of gastronomic pleasures, he found himself on 
the 15th of last March, with nothing about him but a 
guinea and a shocking badhat. The guinea he spent 


in the purehase of a snipe, which he had cooked a 











cording © gastronomic rule, and then he threw him- 
self into the Thames from the f Westminster 
Bridg The English correspon neludes this 
story w with the following observ —'* H light 
e isily have been saved but for som m¢ whe 
began to bet as to whether he woul r swim 
and it was, therefore, contrary t for the 
boatmen (bateliers sauveteurs) to i In the 





advertisement column of the same journal is the an- 
nouncement of an equestrian entertainment at the 
Hippodrome, called ‘* Les ¢ l’Epsoon, par les 
de la Cité.” When will our neighbours learn 
to know us a little better? We | 
about them occasionally ; but 

The report of the annual 
Dramatic Authors Society 
highly interesting facts in co 
of the drama in France, — il} 
most striking g¢ and remarkable the 





ourses 


ckneis 








in a 






system by wl 











the respective rights of “auth r and manager are there 
balanced. It is to the existence of this system that 
the great distinction between the English dramatic 
authors and their French brethren is to be traced; 
and it explains, better than anything else, the re- 
markable fecundity of the French writers in com- 
parison with all others. When an author has pro- 
duced a really successful piece in France he has 


created a property which may possibly produce for 
him a certain amount of income as long as he lives. 
In England, if such a case ever occurs, it is quite 
exce tional. None but a few writers of note get any 
but very small sums in return for their labours—the 
opinion of the managers apparently being that they 
ought to feel themselves sufficiently remunerated by 
the mere acceptance and production of their works. 
In no case does the remuneration of the author bear 
any proportion to the productive value of the 
piece; indeed, it is frequently found that the 
highest sums are paid for the most unproductive 
pie The author, for instance, of a successful 











yreasts of the Rus- | 




















farce, which runs a hundred nights and brings thou- 
sands of pounds into the coffers of the management, 
receives, perhaps, forty or fifty pounds at the most— 
and that would be considered very liberal ; whereas 
the titled author of a most unsuccessful comedy, which 
scarcely outlives a week, gets twelve hundred pounds 
for his pains. This is no exaggeration: we refer to 
well-known facts. Much also in England depends 
upon a name. An established writer of burlesques 
gets two hundred pounds for a piece ; whilst a younger 
and perhaps cleverer writer must content himself with 
a quarter of the sum, if he can get even that. Surely 
this is both absurd and unjust. In France, the re- 
muneration of the author is in st proportion to the 
success of his piece; and what the effect of that 
system is may be gathered from a few very simple 
facts. During the year 1854 the gross receipts of the 
theatres in Paris were 453,752/., and during the same 
period the sums paid to the Dramatic Authors Society, 
as droits d'auteur, amounted altogether to 41,9311, of 
which 33,0592 came from Parisitself, and the rest front 
the banlieu, the previnces, and abroad. Whilst 
referring to the sums derived from foreign countries, 
the secretary to the Paris Dramatic Authors Society 
bitterly observes itry: “ England, 
in spit > of tre luced nothing, 

wing the tri nch authors are 
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An > sales to which M. DescAMPs more espe- 
cially . are those of the Giraud, Raoul-Rochette, 
and > stions. At the Giraud sale, 3300 lots 
fetched 6800/2. An editio princeps of the Institutes of 
Justinian. on vellum, brought 1387. The Decretals of 


e Boniface, als vellum, date 1470, brought 442. 

1 Iamblicus, which had belonged to Francis I, and 
re his arms and cipher, 41/. An editio princeps of 
Cicero de Officiis, 138/.; both this and the Justi- 


rian became the property of F. Didot. Contrast these 
sums paid for mere curiosities with the price accorded 
to an object of real interest and value a copy of the 
works of Ronsard, which had belonged to Victor 
Hugo, and bearing upon the margins any ¢ lished 


MSS. verses by De Lamartine, De Vigny, Alfred de 
Musset, and Hugo himself. For this ore cious volume 
only 367. was bid, and the story goes, that when a 
great bibliomaniac was urged to bid for it, he replied, 
that before he could include it in his collection he 
should be obliged to have it thoroughly cleaned. 
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Among the later sales of note is that of the Hope 


Collection. Its composition might be taken as a fair 
sample of the spirit which governs bibliomaniacs. 
Upon theological sul ie cts it contained exactly nine 
volumes, and in the department of poetry an Elzevir 

1 solitary. The drama, ancient and 
m yder rm, was represente d solely by “ The 
Monsieur Scribe.” But then there are the “ Heures 
de Madame 4d ‘Chamillart,” and a Missal for which 
Mr. Hope gave 142/. odd at the Dubure 

The sale of Mr. O’Smrrn’s collection has taken 
place since our last impression, and the result must 
be highly satisfactory to the executors. Some of the 

its fetched extraordinary prices, considering of what 
hey were composed. 

New enterprises, new publications, are springing up 
around us; but none of them offering any remark- 
able prospec t of Some of have their 
origin in the coming 1 of the 
newspaper stamp. The most n 
twopenny illustrated paper, to be called the Z/lus 
Times, to appear in the early part of June, and whicl 
promises in its prospectus the usual amount of literary 
and artistic talent. There is new quarterly 
spoker 1 of, to appear } be called 
the ational Review. 
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him; but, since there is 
wr tastes, we shall let all th 
acknowledge that we are 
oblige him and the Chetham Society 
for the publication of the present work. It is 
one calculated to interest the reader in a variety 
of ways, shedding much additional light upon 
the manners of the time in which Byrom lived 
abounding in anecdotes of remarkable people, 
and reflec 7-2 great credit both morally and i 
tellectually upon the journalist himself. 

In answer to the inquiry which some of 
rear will doubtless make—“ Who was this 
John Byrom ?”—we shall briefly state that he 
was a Lancashire man, born in 1691 at Kersall, 
in the neighbourhood of Manchester, and son to 
a linen-draper of that town. He received his 
education first at Chester, afterwards at Mer- 

hant Tailors’ School, and finally at Cambridge. 
in early age he formed an acquaintance with 
Muses, which continued during his lifetime; 

did not court them very assiduously, 

nee his poetical remains are neither very 


rous, nor of sufficient me 0 command 


sil 


ws ?)— 1 

not quite 
no ac- 
it pass, and 
very much 


to 


our 


lers 
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me 


| Wonders of the Shore. 
Works of 


of these is a’ 


“The } boo neste lists are meagre as ever. Lady 
Hotianp’s “ Memoirs of Sydney Smith” are to ap- 
pear next Saturday. Mr. Hannay’s novel, “Conyers,” 
is out, and is already making a noise in the world. 
KInGstey has a new book, called “ Glaucus; or, the 
The unpublished novel of 
Sir Wavrer Scorr, “ Moredun,” has at length ap- 
peared, and is universally adjudged to be one of the 
most trans Pé arent pieces of humbug extant. A High- 
lander « f the thirteenth century calling himself Bill, 
and people of the same period conversing in the vulg rar 
slang of the nineteenth century, are not the sort of 

reations with which Sir WALrer Scorr built up his 
fame. One of the most interesting announcements is 
of a new edition of Swirt’s works, to be published by 
Mr. Murray, and edited by Mr. Joun Forster. 
From the biography of Go_psmirH to editing Swirt 
is : a wide step, and time alone can prove Mr. ForstEr’s 
-apabilities for performing the task. It is true that 

‘will have all the benefit of the labours of his pre- 
1 among whom Sir Water Scorr him- 
self figures cons ‘pic uously. The edition is be in 
ten volumes. From the miscellaneous promises 
of less important works we may select — “The 
Wabash the Adventures of an English Gen- 
l in the Interior of America,” by 


-essors, 


admiration of posterity. Some of them, in- 
deed, are still to be met with in books of selec- 
tions from the English poets, but they do not 
at‘ract much notice. The best known, perhaps, 
is the pretty pastoral of Colin and Phebe, which 
had good fortune to be published in The 
Spectator, when the author was only twenty- 
three years old. There is something, it must be 
confessed, that is very charming in this com- 
yn, both in its form and substance. His 
verses on “St. Philip Neri and the Youth,” also 
those headed Content,” sometimes 
come across us. The rest are for the most part 
either moral or religious pieces, rhymed epistles, 

and ver société—all of “that order which 
neither men, nor columns can be said to 
endure. 


- 
»yrom, 


the 


positi 


less 


gods, 


however, if not possessing much 
as a poet, invented a excellent 
tem of sh vrt-hand, t to which indeed it is prin- 
cipi lly owk ig that we have now his journal before 
for, havit 1g married a cousi in of his, and being 
I by her with several children, it was in- 
cumbent upon him to do some thing s for their sup- 
port. This he trusted to do by teaching his sys- 
tem eal iort-hand to all and sundry that might 
to learn it. He accordingly paid frequent 
periodical visits to London and other places, 
where, being a gentleman by education and man- 
1e was received into good societ y and be- 
came acquainted with many remarkable persons 
of his time—literary men, divines, politicians, and 
others. During his absences from home he kept 
the journal and wrote the letters here published— 
the former evidently written without any view 
to its being ever printed, wag he latter just sim- 
ple epistles ad iressed to his wife, relatives, and 
friends. | Byrom’s short-hand, however, would 
have failed to support him Caoe assistance 
from his family. This he received, apparently 
without grudging ; and at length, through the 
death of his elder brother without issue, he suc- 
d to some property at Kersall which made 
tim easy in his circums During the re- 
mainder of his life he resided for the most part at 
Manchester, where he was much esteemed, and 
where also he died, Sept. 28, 1763, in his seventy- 
second year. 
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tters, so far as they have been yet 

1707, when he was a 
t Tailors’. His 
22, and reaches down to 
Aug. 11, 1735 being promised. We 
shall now eed to let our readers judge for 
themselves of the ane of the present work, by 
placing before them a few extracts both from the 
letters and journal. 
Byrom came to London, intent upon his short- 


more 


hand speculation, and on the next day he writes | 


to his wife as follows: 


| an ineurious man. 


My dear love—How do youdo? Mr. Lever and I 
came hither from Windsor yesterday evening; Mr. 
Haddon brought us from Oxford as far as that same 
place.. The Vice-C— subscribed for two books, and 
three more of Brasen and three more promised. 
In other colleg I some while, 


journal | 


On the 17th of July 1723 | 


J. R. atin “ Switzerland in 1854- 1854-5; a Book of 
Travel, Men, and Things,” by the Rev. W. G."Heatu- 
MAN, lately the British Chaplain at Interlake n— 
“ Constantine; or, the Last Days of the Empire,” Ly 

Captain Spencer—and two new novels from wel! 
known and favourite pens: one called ‘“ Angela,” by 
the author of “ Emilia Wyndham; ” and the other, 

‘‘ The Brothers Bassett,” by Miss Corner. Besides 
these, a tempting edition of CAMPBELL’s “ Pleasures 
of Hope” is announced, to be splendidly illustrate) 
by BirKkET Foster, GEORGE Tuomas, and HARRIsoN 
Weir; and Messrs. Virtue and Hau ~~ it neces~ 
sary to publish a sec ond edition of Mr. W. S. Vavx’s 
valuable and scholarly sketch of Nineveh and 
Persepolis. 

The lovers of poetry and the lovers of art will 
perhaps be equal lly interested by the announcement 
of a forthcoming volume of poems by Mr. ALLINGHA™, 
illustrated with designs by several artists of the so- 
called “ P.R.B.” school, including Mr. Mi.ats, whe 
picture of ‘‘ The Rescue” is now attracting so great a 
share of attention in the Exhibition of the Roy: * 
Academy. The sculpture-room of the Exhibitio 
we may add, contains a bust of Mr. ALLINGHAM, | 
Munro. 


presume I shall have some of ‘em. The thing being 
so new, and my own worship a stranger amongst ‘em, 
they wisely take time to consider of so serious a* 
affair. The thing is, they don't seem to be ove: 
curious at my aunt Oxford’s. Mr. Vernon and I 
went our ad eundem Masters of Arts the day after - } 
came. Dr. Desaguliers, a famous man of the Boys i 
Society, passed through Oxford while we were ther 
Dr. Jurin is at Tunbridge. I have yet seen none vi 
my acquaintance. Mr. Chetham goes to Manchester 
to-morrow. Jo. Clowes is not within. I write from 
Kent’s Coffee-house, where they expect him, it being 
his wonted hour. However, I take the opportunity 
of thinking of the object that always occurs to mi 
when I am alone—thy dear self, and talking with 
thee as far as I am able. I cannot say that coming 
to Lon: lon ever appeared less agreeable to me than :t 
does now ; but indeed I never had before those tender 
engage ments which you and Miss Betty have brought 
on me. How does my little wench do? Be sure, my 
dear, do not fail to write to me by the next post ; for, 
though I am as easy as I can while absent from you, 
yet I would have the pleasure of knowing how you 
do as oft as I could. Darcy and I have “been wan- 
dering, wandering about this afternoon. I must see 
Mr. Chetham before he goes. Poor Mr. Budden i 
dead about a month ago. I was extremely sorry t 
hear it, having proposed to myself a great deal of 
pleasure in seeing my old fellow-traveller. I called 
at Oxford to see Dr. Matthew and his sister, who in- 
quired after your father and mother, and send ser- 
vices; pray give mine to all and singular my ac- 
quaintance. Mr. Chetham is at this moment come to 
me, so I'll bid good ni 
thine, J. B. 

We have quoted this letter in extenso, as 
sample of Byrom’s familiar epistolary style. All 
his letters to his wife show the same affection,— 
the same ease and grace and simplicity. 

To readers who may be so exclusive 
admire only what is piquant, Byrom’s a 
will, upon the whole, seem wanting in attraction 
These, however, would not be pleased with even 
Pepys himself. What is it, after all, that mak s 
this prince of diarists so deservedly popul ar ? 
Is it not his truthfulness and simplicity ? hi 
speaking out plainly, not only what he does, | 
what he thinks? He exhibits himself to us 
such a manner that we know him through an 
through. Often we cannot help despising him, 
and yet we love him too, spite of his numerou 
peccadilloes, s,—he is so honest and truthful. 
Byrom’s sjourn il sometimes reminds us of Pepys’s. 
True, it is not by many degrees so interesting. 
This is partly owing to the prosaic character of 
the time in which he lived; partly also to his in 
ferior position in life, compared with Pep 
and partly to Byrom’s superior intellect, that led 


as to 


| him to chronicle matters about which Pepys felt 


little interest, and to omit those which Pepys, 2s 
a mere observer of society, loved to dwell upo: 
—and which are, in reality, of the greatest in- 
terest tous. Byrom, however, was by no means 
He was an active, bustling 
member of society, who took an interest in 
whatever was passing around him; and in his 
diary we see him by turns as the politician, theo- 
logian, literary man, and natural philosopher. 
He loves an argument as wellas any one; he 
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loves his club, and is fond of good eating and | Clark and Davy; Mr. Whiston came in, and after 


drinking. He is, withal, not deficient in humour; 
and, possessing fewer foibles than most people, 
he is more indulgent than most men are to those 
of others. We shall leave it to the reader to 
judge whether we are right or not in this esti- 
mate of his character. 

The extracts which follow are taken almost 
hap-hazard from Byrom’s journal: 


Saturday, May 29th, 1725.—At John Bosgrave’s to- 
night; rose at nine, Clowes called me, went with him 
to Wilson’s, 83d; we went to look at some lodgings at 
Mr. Manger’s, and at Warwick Court; but John, Mr. 
Leicester’s man, said he had a room, so we went to 
see that, and I liked it, so ordered all my thing 
there, 3s. a week, and left the key of Mr. Chetham’s 
chamber at Abingdon’s. Met Mr. Lindley to-day, 
who lodges at Castleton the barber's in Bell Court; 
I went there, but there was no room to be had; I 
deciphered some writing in one of the journals there ; 
walked with Clowes and Stanhope; went after one 
o'clock to Richard’s, thence to the King’s Arms, where 
I dined; thence to Essex House, met Dr. Bentley in 
the street, went with him to Essex House, stayed with 
him about two hours, talking about the University, 
criticism, semper honoratum (Hlomerum) nitedula, 
cc, Wedrank a pint of wine. Thence I went to 
hard’s again; Clowes and I went to walk in 
Lincoln’s Inn walks; thence to Mr. Chetham’s cham- 
ber, sat with him a little; thence he brought me to 
my room at John’s about ten o'clock ; writ a letter to 











Mrs. Byrom to-night, too late to send it. Sat up till 


past one. 

Byrom was a warm supporter of Dr. Bentley 
in his memorable dispute with the University 
authorities at Cambridge. There are numerous 
passing notices of him in this journal. Tom 
Bentley, the Dr.’s nephew, also figures largely in 
the journal. There is an amusing letter from 


this gentleman while at Paris, in which he tells | 


us that he paid a visit toa very learned monk 
“of the order of Premontres,” who showed him 
over his college and library. ‘‘ He talked Latin 
well; and yet I was strangely surprised to find that 
he was so far from having heard of either the little 
or the great Bentley, that he had never heard of 
Cambridge. He did not know that England had 
any University besides Oxford.” But, says Byrom, 
speaking of this letter, ‘The most remarkable 
thing is, that, having 70/. to receive at Paris, he 
had it paid him all in seven-farthing, five-farthing | 
pieces, half-pence, and liards, of which there are 
twelve in a penny ; so that he was forced to hire 
a porter to carry ’em in three great bags, 
sweating.” 

To persons interested in the fate of great men, 
the following brief notice may prove acceptable of 


JONATHAN WILD GOING TO BE HANGED. 
May 25th, 1725.—Yesterday, passed by our gate here 
the famous Jonathan Wild, in a cart, between two 
ier malefactors, in a nightgown, without a hat, 
1 a book in his hand, crying. There was the 
greatest mob imaginable, and they hooted him along. 
He took opium to poison himself last night, as they 
say, but it did not quite take effect; he was very 
loath to be hanged when it came tot; the mob pelted 
him at the very gallows. 

During his residences in London, Byrom may 
be said to have lived in taverns and coffee-houses. 
It was in those places of resort that he mostly 
met his friends—M.P.s, physicians, authors, and 
even divines. Entries like the fullowing are of 
frequent occurrence: — 

Tuesday.—Went to Tom Bentley, who was paying 
his landlady in order to go to Cambridge to-morrow ; 
thence to the Duke of Richmonds’s to see Mr. Hill; 
thence to Westminster Hall, saw Vernon and Pigott | 
in the Court of Requests; went to the Lebec’s Head, | 
where T. Bentley was waiting for Dr. Whitfield; 
went to Mr. Clarke’s; called at a shop to look at 
medals—they were a shilling a piece; went with Dr. 
Whitfield to spend the evening at the King’s Arms; 
he talked to me about his sermon about Christian 
liberty, and desired my opinion of it. 
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Dr. Parkinson should have mentioned in a 
note to this entry that the Dr. Whitfield here 
spoken of was not the Rey. and ever-to-be-re- | 
membered George Whitfield, but the Rev. John 
Whitfield, D.D. and Fellow of Trinity College, 
Cambridge. For want of such a note it would 
not be difficult to make the blunder. 

Byrom’s judgment on theological subjects was 
much looked up to by his clerical friends. Law, 
the celebrated author of the “ Serious Call,” was 
one of his friends. There is a delightful record 
of one of his conversations with this extraor- 
dinary man; but it is too long for extract. Of 
Hoadley and Whiston he has also something to 
tellus. Here is a specimen of 

HGW WHISTON USED TO TALK. | 

Jan. 8rd, 1735. Went to Thom’s, where was Mr. 


| 
| 





| he had just found out that Josephus was Bishop of 


| my company to-night at his lodgings, and to bring 


| believing Christianity, original sin, and they all sang a 


| were not without their attractions. 


| it, which was highly thought of by the playgoers 


| he was never much at a loss for pleasurable 


| of a rival practitioner in the noble stenographic 
| art--one Weston, the only person almost of 


| bitter spirit. 


| chronicles his expenses at a sitting, and the 


| contrast they present to the charges at the pre- | 
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and I thought I should be too late, so I cal 
| reading the newspapers talked away at the fireside | Clowes’s, and went thence into the city, called at 
| about the old primitive authors and learning, and that | Blossoms Inn to order a barrel of oysters for Mr. 








Chetham; saw Mr. Mason, and told him Mrs. Anne 
Jerusalem, and that the Homily was his and proved | Byrom would be in town on Monday, so he said he 
it; that he alluded to the famous passage about our ; must go to meet her, and said he would lend me a 
Saviour in it; that it was about Hades, xpos ‘EaxaAxvas | horse ifI would go with him. I was going to dine 
to bring the Greeks into the Christian notions, and | at Pontac’s with the Duke of Richmond. I went to 
mentioned @ or 6 voy tyvousyv; said that he printed Mr. Chadwick’s, but they being at dinner I did not 
Mr. Chubb’s book about the Supremacy of the Father ; | goin; called at Meadow’s, thence to Robin’s coffee- 
that he had since then done a great deal of mischief; | house; Mr. Leycester was just gone to Pontac’s, so I 
talked of Dr. Clark, Bishop Chandler, after his free | Went there, and he introduced me to the room, where 
manner. “ The Queen,” says he, “thinks I do not | Lord Foley, Mr. Sloane, Bob Ord, White, and Glover 
take notice of her, but Ido, she continues her allow- | Came; and when we were at dinner the Duke of 
ance. The Bishop of London is a politician, and for Richmond and Mr. Foulkes ; we had soup, salmon, 
the power of the clergy.” He said the Apostles must | neck of veal, pigeon pie, chickens, an l asparagus. Mr. 
learn Greek when they went to the Gentiles, that | Leycester treated me, paid 4s., for we drank French 
Tully said all the world talked Greek, but Latin was | ’e. The Duke of Richmond was very merry, and 
; going to pub- | 00d company; Mr. Foulkes just mentioned my 
| having found out short-hand, but nothing more was 

said t 2 came te 1e society in the 02 
Byrom, although himself what is called ortho- ik ‘in heres R. Mr. by P1209 74 = Steam 





confined to their own bounds; he was 
lish Josephus by subscription. 


, ra ” ‘ > j ays yf se wh) 
| dox, was by no means intolerant of those who | and we talked about masonry and short-hand. 


differed from him in religious matters. He notes 
down his conversations with even professed 
Deists and Freethinkers in a very kindly spirit. iss ‘ a 
Religion, in fact, was a favourite topic of conver- Saturday.—Rose at nin ; : 
TC a tioies ; } . | body knock at ny door; went to Clowes’s chamber 
sation in almost every company at the time, and | | Palit tien ty Weeks wall ‘dee. 3d.- 
it behoved men to be tolerant where there was | 27™¢ With tim to Ni usons 3 mk pormdge, oa: 3 
pai . Se aa eae ‘S| thence to the walk awhile, it being a charming fine 
such difference of opinion. The following re- | gay, and warm; dressed about eleven to go to Mr. 
minds us strongly of Mr. Pepys his diary :— Hill; but J. Ord called here while I was dressing; I 
went with him to his chamber, and thence with him 
to the Park in a coach; there we met Tom Bentley 
and Dr. Whitfield, with whom we dined at the One 
Tun Tavern in the Strand—5s. a piece, a good dinner, 
but very extravagant, however I could not help it; 
we came from thence to Richard’s [we presume what 
is now called Dick’s, in Fleet-street]; thence to Vail- 
lant’s shop with Tom Bentley, where we met Mr. 
Montagu Bacon, and Mr. Collins was there; we had 
some talk with Tom Bentley about the edition of 
Tully, and, as he and Bacon said, Anthony Collins 
talked very ignorantly ; therce [ and Bacon went to 
| Dr. Aytoft’s lodging, where Dr. Whitfield was, and 
Tom Bentley came there after us; 1 smoked two or 


Upon the whole, our journalist appears not to | three pipes there; the wine was pretty good; we 


In the following we learn the price of another 
tavern dinner:— 


; thought I heard some- 





A SUPPER AT MR. KEMP'S 
June 27th, 1729. A note from Mr. Kemp to desire 


Mildmay, if I could; there were Mr. King, Hawkins, 
Knapp, Noys, Henshaw, Calvert, and another; we 
had a supper below of turbot, turkey, sweetbreads, 
rabbit, and dessert of cherries, strawberries, rasp- 
berries, a great custard—a mighty fine supper in short ; 
and then upstairs again to wine and rack punch in 
bottles; we stayed till past twelve, and then came 
away; we talked about persecution and prosecution, 


song, but I did not, because I could not. 


= 


| have spent a very unhappy time of it during his | were very merry; 1 gave the maid a shilling, and 


visits to London. He used frequently to diver- | came away at eleven (when they all did) with Dr. 
sify his enjoyments by a visit to the Royal | Whitfield, who desired me to go with him his way, 
Society, of which he became a member, and | and talked to me about his sermon, which he said I 
where he grew intimate with Martin Folkes, might have at Knapton’s; he thanked me for going 
Dr. Jurin, Sir Hans Sloane, and other scientific | With him, because, he said, in the streets at night it 
men. Several entries occur apropos of the | fas something dangerous for a clergyman to walk 
Society’s meetings, in which he appears to have | “. 38 © 59 OBF Oh howe Sh Ait oe’ 


- . : | of him. 
taken a great interest. He was also fond of at- : 3 : ts: a Whi 
tending at book auctions, and dabbled a good On the following day, however, he meets Whit- 
g 9 1s, § lal lag 


deal in antiquarian matters. The theatres, too, field again at Richard's in company with his 
His friend | friend Tom Bentley. Since this was upon a 
1s T . 
. GR: . Sunday, it w appez i ie reverend gen- 
Johnson, author of a whimsical piece called | Sunday, it would appear that the reverend ge 


: Ral F 2 tleman was not so squeamish as some of our 
Hurlothrumbo, got him to write an epilogue to penis” seigerMetal tir, Sie’ Siakientic aimumueiina 
question. 
3ut we must here take our leave of this in- 
teresting publication, which is upon the whole 
| well edited and creditable to the Chetham Society. 
Another volume, we understand, may be shortly 
expected, which makes us the less regret that at 
present we have no space for further extracts. 


of the time. He had also a tolerable taste for 
music, although not himself a singer, and could 
enjoy an opera as well as any one. We may be 
sure, therefore, that with his active, busy mind 


excitement. But, meanwhile, how did his short- | 
hand project succeed? Upon the whole, well; 
or as well as was to be expected. He had several | 
distinguished pupils. His fee for indoctrinating 
them was usually five guineas. Some learried 
easily enough, but others proved dunces. These | i hs ae yrs - 
latter used often to annoy him. In addition to | A Classified Synopsis of the principal Paint s of 
which he had to contend against the opposition! the Dutch and Flemish Schools. By GrorcE 
Stantey. London: H. G. Bohn. (Standard 
Library.) 
whom our diarist speaks in anything like a| A USEFUL manual for students of the Dutch and 
He was a vulgar, conceited fellow, | Flemish schools. Thirty-nine principal painters, 
however, this Weston, and most likely deserved | with their followers and imitators, are first enu- 
all that is here said against him by Byrom and | merated, and a brief account given of the style 
his friends. ‘ cane and characteristics of each. To this succeeds a 
We have said that Byrom lived for the most | classification of painters according to sybjects, 
. the names being arranged alphabetically under 
the different heads of landscape ; landscape with 
cattle and figures; small landscape, with ancient 
ruins and figures; moonlight scenes, and confla- 
grations; and so on through all the diversities of 
style. The information given will not be found 
to add much to that contained in “ Bryan’s Dic- 
tionary of Painters and Engravers,” of which 
Mr. Stanley is the editor; but the book is more 
convenient in point of size for those who require 
information only on the Netherlandish schools of 
the seventeenth century. A useful alphabetical 
account of the most notable painters of the earlier 
German, Flemish, and Dutch schools is added, 
and this includes notices even of those obscure 
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part in taverns and coffee-houses. He frequently 


entries are sometimes amusing from the strange 


sent day. Sometimes his breakfast costs him 
sixpence, sometimes only threepence. On one 
occasion he goes with a friend to hear Orator 
Henley preach, and, after the sermon, they both 
adjourn to a coffee-house in Ormo:d-street, where | 
they have a pint of wine and bread and butter, 
which costs them only sixpence. Two shillings | 
and two-and-sixpence seems to have been the 
common charge for a good dinner with wine. 
When it costs more he seems to think that he has 
not been doing altogether the right thing. In the ¢ 
following entry it mounted up toas much as four | masters, some of whose works have recently been 
shillings, but then it was in aristocratic society ; | introduced into our National Gallery. A brief 
besides which, some one treated him. explanation of some of the terms used ae ” is 
Thursday (March 1725), rose at eleven; breakfast | prefixed to the book, which we think might have 
at Squire’s, a dish of chocolate; came home , 
dressed to go to Mr. Hill, but it struck one o'clock, | tion, the author, 


and | been advantageously extended. In the introduc- 
remarking upon the system 
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' 
hitherto aail by the persons Senn with | 


the conduct of the National Gallery, justly 
laments that the opportunity of obtaining fine 
specimens of the Flemish and Dutch 
by purchase has been suffered to pass, 
ther from apathy 
of those who should have advised, or, as some 
have alleged, from parsimony on the part of the 
Government. 
nent Dutch masters, which might have 
purchased little more than twenty years ago for 
comparatively low prices, have in numerous in- 
stances quadrupled in value. In support of this 
it is stated that a rural landscape by Hobbima, 
which brought four hundred and eighty guineas 
at the sale of George Watson Taylor’s pictures, 
sold a few months ago for 72,000 francs, equal to 
two thousand eight hundred and eighty pounds 
sterling. Another picture, a Horse Fair, by 
Wouvermans, formerly estimated at the liberal 
value of twelve hundred guineas, sold at the 
same time for 80,000 francs, or three thousand 
two hundred pounds sterling, the purchaser 
having to pay five per cent. in addition towards 
the sale expenses. 

The number known of fine specimens of the 
Dutch schools in private hands in England is 
very great; and it is from the liberality and 
patriotism of individuals that we must chiefly 
look for accessions in this department of our 
national collection. 


whe- 
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Lives of the Queens of Scotland and English Princesses 
connected with the Royal Succession of Great Britain. 
By AGnes SrricKLanp, Author of “ The Lives of 
the Queens of Englar 1.” Vol. VIIL E linburgh : 
Blackwood and Co. 

Miss STRICKLAND has constituted herself the enthu- 
siastic advocate of the unfortunate Mary Stuart. She 
pleads the cause of Scotland’s Queen with great 
ability, and, we must admit, with very considerable 
success. The entire of this volume is devoted to her, 
and yet the biographer has not arrived at the conclu- 
sion of the strange and melancholy story. It must be 
read with the recollection that Miss Strickland is a 
decided partisan. This tendency was strongly shown 
in her “ Lives of the Queens of England :” it is still 
more apparent in her life of Mary of Scotland. Who 
that has read her narrative of the 
could have failed to vesnguaies there a pervading spirit 
of hostility to the great head of European Pro- 
testantism, and a re is re to run her down by that 
practice, familiar to counsel, of making a case, which 
consists not in positive departure from truth, but 
in dressing up the facts so as to present all that tell 
in favour of the advocate’s argument in their h: ippiest 
aspects, keeping out of sight or toning down the facts 
that tell against it? If Miss Strickland had been of our 
sex, and taken to the bar, she would have risen to the 
woolsack. 

With this caution, which is addressed to those on ily 
who are unacquainted with Miss Strickiand’s previous 
historical biographies, for to those who are already 

familiar with them, it will be unnecessary, the life of 

Mary Stuart will afford a great deal of curious and 

interesting information. Miss Strickland is indefati- 

gable in research. She will rummage the holes and 
corners of libraries, the darkest recesses of the state 
paper offices, or of fami ly muniment chests, for scraps 
of intelligence that have escaped other explorers. In 
this manner 
minute or unimportant by the regular historians, and 


by the help of these rejected scraps of history she has | 


contrived to prese nt to us more perfect pictures of the 
times she is descri ibing x than any that have been given 


tous by writers who look down with contempt upon 
and would deny 


the biographies even queens, 
cal library. Never- 


to them a place in the historic 

theless, .if history is a reproduction of the ages 
gone, if its object is to make the past live 
again, that is the best history which 
back most vividly, and from which we obtain the 
most perfect concept ion, not merely of kings, States- 
men, and warriors, but of the people, their ways of 
life and modes of thought; how they lived, throve, 
toiled, succeeded, failed ; what they eat, drank, and 
clothed themselves withal; how they talked, wrote, 
thought ; what they saw, felt, enjoyed, hoped, loved, 
or hated. 
larger measure than from any historian, or from all 
the historians put together, saving only Macaulay ; 

and for these this Life of Mary Stuart will be read 
eagerly and with pleas sure, as not inferior in interest 
to any of her other “ Lives of the Queens. ” Even her 
partisanship will be excused by many in such a cause 
as that of the beautiful Mary; for such is the influ- 
ence of beauty, especially when surrounded by a halo 
of romance, that it blinds us to defects, and almost 
excuses crime. So unwilling are we to believe that 


of 


anything lovely in shape can be deformed within, that | 
we willingly listen to, and greedily swallow, sophisms | 
that flatter our inclinations; and hence, doubtless, | habitations can be thoroughly free from damp. Rheu- | 1853); 


masters | ps . ‘ 
| tunes of Mary that have obtained for her memory 


and indifference on the part | 


Pictures of high quality, by emi- | 
been | 
| throw a new and curious light upon the age and the 
| people in which the tragic scene is laid. It 


reign of Elizabeth | 


she has collected details deemed too | 


brings it | 


These we learn from Miss Strickland in | 


Miss Strickland will find many ready converts to her 
defence of Mary, who will hold ber to be a persecuted 

angel, in spite of all the accumulated proofs to the | 
contrary. It is not, however, the beauty or misfor- | 


the zealous defence so ably preferred by Miss Strick- 
land; we suspect that astronger motive is to be found 
in this—that Mary was a good Catholic, and Eliza- 
beth and Knox were Protestants, But, to whatever 
motive it is to be referred, we are indebted to that 
motive for a collection of facts and decuments which 


is quite 


as interesting as any romance. 





VOYAGES AND TRAVELS. 


The Bulgarian, the Turk, and the 
A. A. Paton. London. 1855. 
A Few Months in America, containing Rei 
some of its Industrial and Commercial Interests. 
3y James Ropertson. Manchester: Galt. 
A Vacation Tour in the United States and Canada. 
3y Cartes Ricnarp WELD, Barrister-at- 
Law. 
Mr. Paton left Olmutz in the autumn of 1853, 
and descended the Danube in a boat to Wadin. 
Thence he proceeded by Rutschuk, Silistria, and 
Schumla to Varna. 
were the scene of the conflict between Russia 
and Turkey, in which the fortunes of Western 
Europe have since become so unhappily involved. 
We know not if Mr. Paton wrote before or after 
the participation of England and France in the 
conflict ; 
of having inspected the countries and the people 
for whom we are so lavishly expending our blood 
and treasure, when national prejudices were less 
likely to bias the judgment. He saw the Bul- 


German. by 


arks on 


garians and the Turks through uncoloured spec- | 


tacles, as they are, rather than as it suits our 
convenience to believe and to represent them to 
be; and, therefore, his opinions are entitled to 
more respect than those formed after events 
have prompted a sort of foregone conclusion. 


| From intimate acquaintance with the people of 


Eastern Europe, Mr. Paton is satisfied that the 
Sclave, as well as the Celtic race, is not fitted for 
constitutional government; that despotic au- 
thority is necessary to keep them in order ; that 
they are not capable of self-rule. Mr. Paton 
also attributes the present disastrous war entirely 
to the influence of the refugee party, who have 
acted upon and through the democratic party in 
England, and who hounded on the conflict in the 
expectation that it would promote a European 
revolution. We believe that in this he is right, 
and that we have to thank Kossuth, Mazzini, and 
Co., for the distress and ruin which is in prospect 
for Old England, so prosperous and happy before 
these firebrands were flung among us. Mr. Paton 
denies that the insurrection in Hungary pro- 
ceeded from any love of liberty, or with an in- 
tention to establish free institutions, but only 
from the desire of the Magyars to tyrannise over 
the other races, Austria having compelled poli- 
tical equality and equal social rights and privi- 
leges, which did not exist before. What the 
Magyars meant by nationality was not jus- 
tice for all, but power for themselves to restore 
the vassalage of all who were not Magyvars. 
Their hostility to Austria was because she had 
destroyed that vassalage. 

The reader will remember that our troops in 
the Crimea found the best protection in holes 
dug in the ground and covered with ti:eir tents; 
but their great difficulty was to provide sufficient 
drainage. It seems that the people of the East 
had long practised this method of winter housing. 
Here is a description of — 

A CAVE HOUSE. 

After a night's rest, we continued our journey with 
the oxen, over a dreary plain of snow, intersected by 
a river which we had great difficulty in passing. 
And after a long afternoon of one 
another without a village or a tree, and which we 
presumed to be downs, we arrived at Trestanik, a 
purely Bulgarian village, where the Kiahia assigned 
us a clean house, for in such places there are no inns 
orkhans. And as the sum which European travel- 
lers give on leaving is always double or treble the value | 
of the outlay, the Bulgarian peasant is always pleased 
to see the Englishman or the Frenchman darken his 
door. The house in which we passed the night was 
semi-subterranean, the eaves being very little above 
the ground, the entrance being like a dark descent 
into acave. On arriving, however, inside, we found | 
the walls carefully plastered and apparently dry: a | 
large fire of logs gave warmth, light, and ventilation 
to the apartment ; although I cannot think that such 


| matter at the beginning of a campaign. 


At that time these regions | 


| tion of each was given to diverse objects. 
| Robertson is a commercial man, who went with 


but at least he possesses the advantage | 


| form opinions. 


| travellers. 


weary mile after 


matism is prevalent with those who live in such con- 
structions; and I strongly enapect that some weary 
months of wretchedly crippled limbs, sometimes weeks 
together of incapacity te move from my bed, were 
owing to the influence of such a mode of habitation, 


| at night, after duys of exposure to the inclemency of 


the weather. These Bulgarians have a number of 
utensils in iron, which they are constantly scrubbing 
to keep free from rust. 

He dined at Constantinople with 

LORD RAGLAN. 

One day, being placed next Lord Raglan, at the hos- 
pitable table of the ambass: idor, I had an opportunity 
of seeing the commander-in-chief, who has not only 
gentlemanly manners, but that high-bred courtesy 
which throws an unspeakable charm over society 
To say which of our generals has the bump of stra- 
tegy and capable of achieving a Ramillies or a Sala- 
manca on the shores of the Black Sea, is a difficult 
But of 
Lord Raglan we may say, that he has seen war in all 
its phases, under the most scientific if not the most 
genial commander of modern times; while his vast 
administrative experience during the long peace ought 
to have enabled him to know the wants “of the soldier 
and the value of every superior officer in the army. 
At the same time, his temperament and manners give 
the assurance that no exorbitancy of self-esteem will 
disturb the all-essential harmonious co-operation with 
the French commander. 

Both Mr. Robertson and Mr. Weld were lately 
visitors to the United States, but their pursuits 
and tastes were different, and the principal atten- 
Mr. 


Mr. Weld is a barrister, who 


an eye to business. 
a Vacation Tour—and a 


made the United States 


| tour that is very easily accomplished during the 


lawyer's holiday. Necessarily such a rapid in- 
spection of a great country must be but an 
imperfect one. It could pretend to nothing more 
than a description of the wnpressions made upon a 
stranger's mind by that which met his eye. 
There is no time to collect evidence on which to 
Mr. Weld’s is a light, sketchy, 
pleasant book to pass away an idle hour withal, 
but it has no substantial and permanent value. 
Mr. Robertson’s is a work of more enduring 
worth, for he has a distinct purpose, and directs 
his observations specifically to certain topics. He 
investigated very minutely the political and 
municipal organisation of the States; the amount 
and incidence of taxation; the practical effect of 
democracy upon the character and happiness of 
the community. On all these points he arrives 
at conclusions very different from those of other 
He says that the municipal govern- 
ment is not only very costly, but very bad. The 
lead in political affairs is not taken ‘by the most 
worthy, but by the noisest demagogues, who make 
politics a trade, and who are thoroughly venal on 
that account. The respectable portion of society is 
utterly without influence. The unstamped press is 
a nuisance, and threatens to shake the foundations 
of society ; the free press is an intolerable tyranny ; 
the public is a more detestable despot than 
any autocrat; and liberty is really contracted 
into a much smaller circle than in practice it 
exists in countries which do not brag about 
freedom. 

One of the most striking external features of 
the cities is that which would be least expected— 
their dirtiness. This was— 

THE DIRT NEW ORLEANS. 

The streets are the dirtiest I had ever seen. The 
sewers are all open; and though drained into Lake 
Pontchartrain, yet, as there is but little fall, they are 
generally half full of stagnant water, and ‘mad, and 
the refuse of the streets. From the river a current of 
water is directed nightly along the sewers (ditches ?) 
of the streets running towards ‘the lake, and this serves 
to carry off much of the loose refuse; but in those 
which run along the streets parallel to the river and 
lake, no arrangements have been made to keep them 
clean; and it is only when there happens to be a fall 
of rain that they receive a thorough purification. In 
consequence of this neglect, the water in those sewers 
in less than four-and-twenty hours after rain becomes 
covered with a dirty green crust, and even at this 
season of the year—in winter—gives off a most offen- 
sive smell. In the evenings, when the air is moist, 
this is peculiarly disagreeable and unhealthy. The 
streets are now and again raked, for the accumula- 
tion of rubbish is too great to be removed by sweep- 
ing; but the refuse thus collected is often permitted 
to remain in the middle of the streets for one or two 
days; and if, in the interval, there happen to be a 
heavy fall of rain, those heaps are washed down, and 
their contents again carried into the sewers. . . 
To remove those accumulations of impurity, various 
attempts were made by the respectable inhabitants 
who remained in the city during the pestilence [of 
but their efforts met with but little success. 
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The government of the city was in the hands of a 
class of people who cared more for the sweets of office 
than for the health of the city, or for the welfare of 
the citizens. In 1853, they expended about 1,750,000 
dollars; but in the spring of 1854 no improvement 
had been effected on the condition of the city, and no 
precaution whatever had been taken to prevent a re- 
currence of the scourge by which the city had been 
afflicted in the previous year. A very large out-of- 
door meeting was held to urge measures of improve- 
ment, but the result of that agitation has yet to be 
seen. 

At New York the expenses of the municipal 
government were enormous, and the results nil. 
Jobbery prevails, it seems, quite as much in a 
democracy as in a monarchy, or even more. 

As a contrast to the expenditure of the city of New 
York, I may here mention, that that of Manchester, 
with a population of more than half that of New York, 
amounted in 1853, exclusive of poor-rate, to 11,2227. 
14s. (less than one-sixth.) And yet I venture to 
affirm that, in respect of the efficiency of its police 
force, and its fire department, the cleanliness of its 
streets, its pavements, its general sanitary condition, 
and indeed the entire administration of its municipal 
affairs, Manchester is under far better management 
than New York. 

Another fact that will surprise the English reader 
is the failure of the famous Lowell factories. Other 
tourists, ignorant of business, have described 
them as flourishing beyond measure, and they 
have been held up as models for our own manu- 
facturers. According to Mr. Robertson, they are 
yielding no profit to the speculators, and they are 
not unlikely to be closed soon. He endeavours to 
trace the causes of this, and assigns imperfection 
of machinery, want of sufficient capital, and of 
consequent combination and division of labour. 
But we suspect. that it is mainly attributable to 
their being conducted by joint-stock companies— 
it being an established fact, proved by all expe- 
rience, that no joint-stock company can compete 
with private enterprise in anything within the 
capacity of the latter. 

The taxation of the States, it appears, is quite 
as great as that of England, although there is no 
national debt or surplus revenue. The fact is not 
commonly known because of the division of 
taxation that exists there. There are both 
Federal and State Taxes; and, although the 
former are light, the latter are enormous. 

TAXES IN AMERICA. 

In Great Britain, the national revenue, including 
expense of collection and county tax, is as near as 
may be 40s. per head. Without the cost of the army 
and navy, the expenditure per head is less than 30s. ; 
and the civil expenditure alone, including county 
taxes, but without the cost of collection, is not more 
than 6s. per head. The civil expenditure of Great 
Britain, including county tax, and (what Americans 
think amount to an enormous sum in England) 
pensions, is not more than the civil expenditure alone 
of the Federal Government of the States. When to 
the expenditure of the American Government is added 
that of the states, counties, and townships, the result 
is strikingly in favour of Great Britain, and proves 
incontestably that our government is the more econo- 
mical of the two. If to the direct taxation levied 
on the American people be added the amount paid for 
protection to native industry, I venture to believe 
that it will be found that the taxation of our country 
for all purposes is the lighter of the two. j 

Mr. Weld moved too fast to permit of his col- 
lecting such safe material for opinion as Mr. 
Robertson has gathered. In twelve weeks he 
travelled 10,700 miles, visiting Montreal, Toronto, 
Boston, New York, Washington, Baltimore, and 
Philadelphia. He saw much, but necessarily only 
the surface of things. He heard much, but it 
was the small talk of accidental companions in 
the railway or the steam-packet. He has, how- 
ever, the art of telling a good story ; his narra- 
tive is agreeable because lively and graphic ; 
and if the reader does not learn a great deal from 
it, he will at least derive a considerable amount of 
Pleasure from the perusal. How agreeably Mr. 
Weld writes, the following passages will prove. 

A railway accident, occasioned by the gross 
carelessness of the conductor, introduced Mr. 
W eld to the mysteries of a newspaper office in 
America. It is by no means a pleasant prospect 
for our own press, which is about to be Ameri- 
Canised, 

AN AMERICAN EDITOR. 
_ I had numerous introductions to parties in Wash- 
ington; but, before delivering them, or satisfying my 
curiosity in seeing the city, 1 wrote an account of th« 
railway accident, with the view of having it published 
in the leading Washington paper. When I had 
finished my letter, I went to the bar of the hotel, and 
requested the gentleman in the office to give me the 
name of the principal journal. He declared the Star 
to be the chief, and enjoying the largest circulation. 


famille, 





Accordingly, informing myself of the locale of that 
journal, I set off with my letter. On reaching the 
office, [ handed the communication to a person in 
attendance, requesting he would present my compli- 
ments to the editor, and ask him to publish the letter. 
I was on the point of going away, when I was desired 
to wait a few minutes. Presently an individual in 
the cool costume of shirt-sleeves and open collar 
entered from an inner room, with my letter in his 
hand, and, announcing himself as The Editor, de- 
manded whether I desired to have the communication 
published in the Star. On answering in the affirma- 
tive, I was not a little astonished by being informed I 
should have to pay for the insertion, as they always 
expected payment for publishing such communica- 
tions. This was so entirely opposed to my idea of 
what was right, that I immediately declared I would 
not pay a cent; and, moreover, having a vivid idea 
of the independent and honourable conduct of the 
English press, which is always willing and anxious 
to make abuses public, with the view to their 
correction, I expressed my opinion that it would 
only be a public benetit to publish my letter, which, 
as it bore my signature, could not implicate the paper. 
Upon this the editor re-perused the document. He 
did not deny it deserved publication,—that the rail- 
way was insecure,—that the public should be made 
aware of the fact ;—but it was their custom to be paid 
for inserting such articles;—a gentleman had paid 
handsomely for the insertion of a letter, very similar to 
my own, concerning another railway accident the week 
before,—in short, payment must be made. More than 
once I was tempted to declare my country, and tell 
the sordid editor how differently we managed such 
matters in England; but I refrained, and contented 
myself by sturdily resisting payment, at the same 
time demanding the return of my letter. ‘1 am not 
a citizen of Washington,” I said; “ but there are gen- 
tlemen here who will, 1 have no doubt, procure the 
admission of my complaint in some other paper; and, 
therefore, be so good as to let me have it.” At these 
words the editor’s tone changed; and, after another 
futile attempt to extort money, he declared he would 
for once depart from the established rule, and print 
my letter without fee or reward. I bowed, and left 
the office. The next day my communication ap- 
peared, with this tail-piece :—“ We shall remark, in 
refereace to the above, that we learn the railroad 
company are using their best exertions to have the 
road in the best possible condition. The repairs 
needed will, no doubt, be speedily made.—Ep. Star. 

This little transaction did not, I confess, impress me 
with very exalted ideas of the American press. The 
Star, though the Government organ, and enjoying the 
largest circulation, is, as I was informed, not the most 
respectable Washington paper. Its rank and _posi- 
tion, however, are such as to astonish me that its con- 








ductors should resort to such wretched modes of 
ng money as | have described 
He obtained an introduction to 
PRESIDENT PIERCE. 
I had no letter of introduction to him; but, being 


assured none was necessary, I ac ympanied a gentle- 
man to White House, and, after the mere formality 
of sending in my card, was admitted to the presence 
of General Franklin Pierce, who has the honour 
of being President of the United States. He 
received me with great kindness and affability; and, 
after conversing for a quarter of an hour, hoped 
have the pleasure of seeing me again. Nor wer 
these unmeaning words; for, when he found my 
stay in Washington was limited, he sent me an 
invitation to dine with him the following day, « 
when I was introduced to Mrs. Pierce. 
On this occasion I related the fact of my brother's 
acquaintance with Washington, at Philadelphia, 
in 1796; adding, it afforded me sine l 

to know his fourteenth successor as President. 
Although General Pierce is remarkable for his affa- 








pleasure 


bility in private life, he is not popular. He is an 
excellent man of business. More than once he com- 
plained of the tremendous labour of bis office, which 
is so great as to scarcely leave him a minute’s leisure. 
“Some change in the duties,” he sai ‘must | 

made, as no man can stand the work, even for four 





years. You can form no idea,” he added, “of th 
number of voluminous manuscript documents con 
nected with public business which I have to read.” 
Suggesting that, in many cases, this might be done by 
a secretary, he replied: ‘‘ No, ’tis better to read and 
master even the most lengthy documents, for then I 
am in a position to cut a man short if he 
This admission is significant of act 
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talking 





nonsense.” 
participation in the business of the g 

At Cincinnati he had an opportunity of view- 

ing the practical efficiency of 
fTHE STEAM FIRE-ENGINE. 

As Cincinnati is built, like most 
in uniform blocks, I had no difficulty in finding the 
locality of the fire, though a long way off. I had 
reason to congratulate myself on my energy; for 
besides the spectacle, always grand and impressive, 
of a vast conflagration, I saw the celebrated steam 
fire-engine in operation which was invented in Cin- 
cinnati, and at the period of my visit confined to that 
city; though I believe one has since been introduced 
in Boston. The volume, or volumes rather, of water 
—for there are six jets of various sizes thrown by this 





rovernment 


American cities, 





ngine—were enormous; and, although the fire raged 
furiously, it was soon subdued by 1 
n the flames. Numerous 


attendance, admi 





also in 








fire companies; but their un fF seemed a 

nothing compared to the performance of the steam- 

engine. The building, a large coacl ry, wa 

partly saved from the flames. The following n 

ing | went to see this engine. I found l 4 
2d, in the upper a mo- 
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, with the usual ¢ 
fficials in the States, an 1 my iesti , In- 
formed me the time t! 
only four minutes s stan 
attached, which draw the becomes a 
locomotive; for it is h locomot 
machinery, as well as hi ze an 
form it very much resembles a r g but 
has only three wheels. 
In conclusion, we take his account of 
4 4 N 
The first put up was a good-looking girl, gaily 
ding to her n was years l,a 
was skilful i ise of her ( 1 mal 




















* Yes,” she lied, vas 1 [ " 

tic neerexpa ited aig g j 

ties of this ‘‘ prime lo r which |} 1 1000 

lollars at least. He obtained more—t t bid w 

500, and she was knocked down for 1 I S 

woman, aged twentv-fiv I I 1 domes 

vant, realised only 700 dollars, on t of ¢ 

sears on her shoulders, which a man near me was con- 

fi t we lt vy the wh As lave 
w sold, [ thought bus Was over in 
nt t just as t m 

led away, a mulatto entered the om 1 an 1 

woman, followed by two little children t three o1 

four years old, and carrying a third still yeunger in 

her arms. Thes ere the childr l 

sale. The circumstance of this woman, or lot, a 

and the children were called, being brought i 

led me to suppose there were some istinction L 

her and the preceding slaves. In slavery none,— 


she and her children were slaves like those just sold 
but in appearance the difference was great. She wasa 
l and her children were 





lat 
uiallo, 





remarkably handsome 














nearly ifnot fully as wl as the fairest A i 
any doubt existed in my mind resy g 
nature of this hu ast l 
would have deter: mer story 
was | { he ms ! 
passi well as 


willed 













































he ecupatl a mpts a 
iW ne DY a Sct 
ugl past | and 
3s and 1S¢ camined 1 
vo ner il *} he eye lashed fire 
1 sincer kr I vithin her 
grasp she would have plunged it eart r 
tormentors. Followed by le chi } 
who clang to her dress like seared lambs, shrinking 
5 \ rs + r -} Y y sar} ro } y 
from the gaze of the rough men who presset l 
them, she ascended the platform, and the au - 
1hi } = \i } | i3 
commenced his busines \ 1 
or that he deemed it unnecessary, I am una 
but he limited his prefatorial harangue to the sin 
announcement that he had a tine young woma 
offer, with her children, who would t be s sepa- 
oC : gh ; 
rate, adding that in: rs boys 1 be 
. , } . 
for work. What 1@ Say se heart’s 
finest affections were perhaps att I r 
to satisfy the greed of a mat Hes high pri 
the woman and her children, ring expect 
at least 2500 dollars for the 1 I ‘st bid was 800 
languid biddings succeeded, t n ul 
900 dollars. The woman was t 
and, followed by her little children 3 k 
up and down the room. On resuming wee On 
- > ae aad . : 
t m, ft ings ris 
loqu n tl i 
) €i t i i ( 
+ . 171 } 7 + 
‘i wa IA 4 ¢ A ‘ i l 
awn I wa il V ild 
-alise re ! t there 
strong avers gainst purchas ildrer 
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FICTION. 
Voi [ 1210 S vols 
Londor Low ) 
Tow »s the end of last autumn a rumour, 


which soon became a statement, went abroad 
that an unpublished manuscript novel by Sir 
Walter Scott was in the hands of a M. E. de 
Saint Maurice Cabany, whose personal descrip- 
tion now announces him as resident at Paris, 
Directeur-Général de la Société des Archivistes 
de France, Directeur - Redactet 
Nécrologe Universel du 19e 
Beaumarchais, No. 91. It 

rary world should know who, 





n chef du 
Boulevard 
hat the lite- 


} J 
and where 
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M. Cabany is: we are therefor 

















as if we were « ing and examining a bap- 
tismal yw” extracting an aldress from 
a Post- t¢ All whose faith or incre- 
lulitv ren insatisfied by the few remarks 
which we are about to offer on the above work, 
apply—as by the above notice they are appa- 
rently invited to do—to M. Cabany personally. 
Vv not know exactly the nature or the social 
p 1 which his titles imply ; but they sound 
‘ead irreproachably respectable; and, for our 
part, we have no wish, nor do we recognise any | ; 
obligat to insinuate that M. Cabany is any- 


hit 
put 


Our opinion oi 


we cannot b 


a 2 


spectable and honourable man. 

his judgment is not the highest; 

‘lieve him to have lent his name 

iberately to an imposture; and, since he is a 

foreigner, who evidently knows our language im- 

perfectly, we can make fairly great allowance for 
ficic ++ 


a “ney of penetration in a matter of con- 
troversy which must be decided mainly by in- 
ternal evidence of sty] 


It is our duty to write in a similar spirit con- 
cerning the share which Messrs. Li had in 


ion of these volumes. They state, in 


yw have 
: 


thi publicat 





a very judicious preface, their conviction of the 
honesty of M. Cabany ; the importance and 
strength of his proofs, which th fess to have 
examined in the form of ori documents; 





their inability to dispute their similitude, at 
the same time that they cannot altogether admit 
their authenticity; and so they justify the very 


reasonable ision that it is desirable to sub- 


cone 
mit these volumes to the judgment of public 
opinion. Messrs. Low have acted quite rightly. 


So long as they were satisfied that this question 
of authorship was a doubtful one, 
their privilege, but their duty, to risk the charge 
of wilfully participating in a fraud, and to give 
the world a work which migit have been written 
by the greatest novelist who ever wrote. It 
would have been wrong, and painful to every 
reader of taste, that such a work should have been 
suppressed, while a bare possibility existed that it 
was a child of the author of “ Waverley.” In 
short we wish to affirm, in the most explicit tone, 
that we do not think there is any sufficient 
ground for attributing collusion to Messrs. Low 





and M. Cabany, or discreditable motives to 
either; and we hold it only just to say this, | 


because the Jedwood justice which has been 
dealt out by some reviewers to this work, of con- 
demning it unread —of nating that all who 
uphold it must be eith gues or fools —seems 
to us to be only the ‘ very shal- 
lowest infidelity, and the very narrowest criticism. 
The worst that th ure, and 
the enemies of the proprietor and shers of 
this attribute plausibly to them, is 
credulity. Ther been a palpable and indis- 
putable fraud somewhere : it is not for us to say 
where, and it matters very littk I Some- 
body has intentionally impos¢ 1 M. Cabany, 
and M. Cabany has unintentionally imposed on 
Messrs. Low.  Moredun is not quite without 
merit ; it has at least a possibility of power. It 
may be, as it probably is, thi luction o 
smart young clerk, gifted with a consi- 
derable taste for the “ Waverley Novels,” which 








Smict F Ihivy Yn 
pessinists of Imanna 
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Work Can 
has 





pro 
pt 


some 


and not over-gifted with either lowlin 
scientiousness of purpose. We do not think, 
however, that these volumes will share the bril- 
liant uncertainty of opinion to which the Letters 
of Junius, and the Rowley Poems, and Ossian 
gave birth. The fraud is too transparent to be 
interesting. 

[ts history, or mythology is this. A desk, con- 
taining the manuscript of the novel, was sent to 
M. Cabany last autumn, from the daughter, as 
it purported to be, of an old German friend of 
M. Cabany, who had died some twenty-four years 
previously. The desk was a forgotten legacy, 
which the testator had promised to M. Cabany 
sa bequest exceeding the value of silver and 
old. It is difficult, it must be owned, to read 
his part of the tale with a serious face. It re- 
embles so strangely the stereotyped donationes 
mortis causé—the gifts accompanied with awful 
hints, which the pupils of Agrippa and Paracelsus 
receive from the hands of their dying master. 
The desk reminds M. Cabany vaguely of the 
mysterious language in which the deceased used 
to speak of it, 1n days when the incredulous ears 
of the present proprietor of Moredun heard, 
without heeding, words which he then thought 
the hallucination of a “daft” old man. “A 


SS or con- 


B® +99 > 





sudden thought strikes him,” as it daily strikes 
the heroes of Adelphi 


melo-drama: he opens the 


thus particular, | 


it was not only | 


| you can in fairness do to countenance the idea that it 


| for you personally of some less doubtful character than 


| I afterwards gave up: 


he has evidently transfused into his memory : | 








desk ! Its contents are manifold papers, of which | 
the only parts which are material to our case are 
the of JSforedun, and the following letter 
concerning it. 





* Paris, 4th November, 1826. 

“My dear W— S—,—I am constrained to make of 
this note a letter of initials, for 1am not quite satisfied 
with myself in agreeing to write it, and there is no 
saying into whose hands it may fall. The story which 
Anne has told me about your daft friend, the foreign 
monomaniac, is as clearly the case of a man who 
i be cognosced as I ever met with; but, as 
ppears to me that she has taken it most ridicu- 
lously to heart, we have brought our discussion of it 
to a conclusion by my consenting to her doing what | 
you could not be told of until she had received the 
permission of papa. She has possessed herself, for a 
long time past, of a tale which I had, at one time, the 
intention of making the first of a series of such things 
drawn from the history of Scotland—a notion which 
for Anne, however, that story | 
has always possessed a great charm, and I allowed 
her to keep it, because I was under the impression that 
a mere story, which offers no particular merits but 
those of events and a plot, would not appear advanta- 
geously amongst works which had the higher object 
of painting character—that would be to take a step 
backward, which would never do; besides, as far as I 
can recollect, there are a great many anachronisms | 
and freedoms used with persons and places which are 
not in keeping with the character of historian to which 
I now aspire. I consider, then, that in authorising 
my daughter to give you that work as a panacea for | 
the imaginary ills of a foreign monomaniac, I only 
permit a change of proprietorship. At the same time, 
in allowing Anne to make a present to you of what is 
but a trifle after all, 1 must make a most serions 
stipulation regarding it—for I tell you candidly that | 
I believe W. S. himself to be the real malade imagi- 
naire—that stipulation is, that if, at any time, you 
take the fancy of publishing that tale, you will do so } 
with the initials only, and that you will do all that 




















is a bairn of your ain. 1 wish I could do something 


that of humouring the caprices of a daft man; but 
you know how I am placed at present. Believe, 
however, that you have no more sincere friend than 


a. | 


A fac-simile of this letter is prefixed to the 
first volume: it bears a considerable resemblance | 
to the handwriting of Sir Walter Scott. The | 
imitation of the style of the great novelist is still | 
more ingenious; but neither the one nor the other | 
is beyond the attainments of a moderately skilful | 
plagiarist. The explanation of the substance of 
the letter is, that the W. S. to whom it is ad- 
dressed was Scott’s intimate friend the Hon. Wil- 
liam Spencer, who appears, historically, as well as 
Scott to have been in Paris at the time; and the | 
“ daft friend” was, of course, M. Cabany’s friend 
the old German, who was madly anxious to 
possess one of Scott’s autograph novels. Scott’s 
difficulties had lately come on him, and Spencer 
was also in difficultics—in fact, died nearly insol- 
vent not long afterwards; and M. Cabany ex- 
plains the prima facie improbability that Scott 
would give away one of his unpublished novels, 
when he was working day and night to discharge | 
his own frightful liabilities, by the suggestion | 
that he wanted to help Spencer delicately, and 
that he expected him to sell the manuscript well | 
to the rich old German enthusiast. 

Now it is only fair to the proprietor to say that 
there is nothing intrinsically improbable in the | 
substance of this account. Its incidents are | 
romantic, but not incredible. M. Cabany also | 
makes out a strong case against his opponents as 
far as logic extends. He complains justly of the 
very simple reasoning which it has pleased three 
prominent combatants to employ against him. 
The first was a Mr. Skene, whose incredulity rests 
on his statement that, on the morning when his | 
friend Sir Walter heard of the Constable catas- | 
trophe, the latter called him into his room and, 
pointing to a pile of manuscripts, said—“ Here is, | 
I think, every scrap of composition or notes which 
I possessed.” ‘This was said at a time when, if 
Moredun is authentic, it must have been in his 
possession. Certainly such a vague and qualified 
statement, made in a moment of fearful excite- 
ment, does not go for much. 

The next witness is a lady—a niece of Sir 
Walter—who is quite positive that Moredun is not 


| authentic, because “she is quite certain Cousin 


Anne possessed no such manuscript:” for Cousin 
Anne never said anything to her about it; and 
then “the idea of Uncle Walter giving away his 
writings at a period when,” &c. &c. It would 
doubtless be a mortification to think that Uncle 
Walter or Cousin Anne withheld their entire 
confidence from this deponent; but the style of! 


her evidence does not impress us with a convic- | 


| dead giant.” 


‘ to his daughter, and to none else. 





tion that she was altoget)er a desirable confidante 
in such a case. 

The third witness is to the handwriting, a 
Mr. Gordon, Sir Walter’s amanuensis—a most 
respectable man, no doubt, but somewhat uncer- 
tain and confused in his narrative. The letter is 
admitted to be “a very clever contrefagon ;” it is 
allowed that the composition of the tale must 
have een a work of “ many a midnight vigil’ 
to the author, “as he had set himself the task, 
not only of composing, but of writing like the 
But Mr. Gordon states also his 
deliberate belief that the handwriting, as well as 
the tale, is a counterfeit; and such evidence is 
clearly entitled to weight. 

Such is really the substance of the extrinsi: 
evidence as to the authenticity of Moredun. All 
the other circumstances consist in vulgar abuse 
of M. Cabany, and recrimination from him 
Waiving the value which is to be attached to his 


| positive assertions—which, as we have said, w. 


have no sufficient ground for disbelieving—we 


| hold that he has decidedly the best of the argu- 


ment on circumstances: for he shows manifestly 
how possible, and how far from improbable it is, 
that Sir Walter may have written a tale of in- 
ferior merit, which he may have commnnicated 
Scott had a 
singular diffidence of his genius; he delighted in 


| mystery and anonymous publication. Even when 


his reputation as a poet was made, he published 
“Harold the Dauntless,’ and “The Bridal of 
Triermain,” without his name. The impenetrable 
reserve with which for many years he met all 
inquiries about the Author of Waverley is uni- 
versally known. It was long before even his own 
family knew him to be the man. At the present 
hour, if a genuine manuscript by Sir Walter 
were discovered, it would be no argument for 
spuriousness that neither his nieces, daughter, 
nor son-in-law knew anything about it. Genius 
is naturally taciturn—certainly it has nothing of 
the gossip—and so far from it surprising us that 


| neither Mr. Skene, nor Sir Walter’s niece, nor 


Mr. Gordon, should know anything about the 


| authorship of a work, professedly genuine; we 
| should have been extremely surprised if they 


had been selected as confidantes. 

In short, if this work be judged by the ex- 
trinsic evidence which is before the public, we 
see no sufficient ground for pronouncing it 
spurious. There is nothing in either the direct 


| or circumstantial evidence that can justify such 


aconclusion. But if we turn to the book itself, 
and freshening up all early memories of the days 
when every line of Scott, whether poetry or 
prose, had its own peculiar magic—its own un- 
mistakeable characteristics for us; we do not 
hesitate for a moment to declare it an imposture 
Take it either as an earliest or latest work—as 
remote as Goetz, or as late as Robert of Paris 
and Castle Dangerous—as a product either of 
the first dawn, or last twilight of that unsurpassed 
genius—and it is a libel, and an impossibility that 
it could have issued from such a noble source. 
But to suppose that it could have come from it 
in the hour of its meridian splendour ; at a time 
subsequent to “Waverley” and prior to the 


| “ Fair Maid of Perth’—and such is, substantially, 
| M. Cabany’s view—is a supposition too absurd 


for criticism. 

Now for a few indicia of imposture. First, we 
notice the abundance of dialogue and description, 
and paucity of incident; but if ever a writer 
deserved the praise of objective distinctness 10 
delineating scenery and character, Scott was that 
Who does not breathe with him the 


man. 
| morning or evening mist; scent with him the 
heather; see Ellen’s shallop darting from the 


land ; is present at the death-struggle between 
Fitz-James and Roderick ; behold the son of 
Witikind pacing the hall, while the monks 
tremble and deliberate ; and see even the Castle 
of St. John fading into the air? Who has the 
form and nature of his nearest relation or frien! 
more palpably before his mind’s eye than he has 
visionary Waverley, gallant Fergus, matchless 


| Dandie, predatory Rob, the inimitable Baillie, 
| and sparkling Diana ? 


Is not the Antiquary 
with us at homeand abroad? is not Jeanie Deans 
our favourite sister? are not Cuddie Headrigg, 
Caleb Balderstone, Andrew Fairservice, and 
Richard Moniplies inseparable from us? Thes 
are first class characters; but the second, third, 
and fourth class have each their idiosyncrasies : 
only Scott’s heroes and heroines are tame and 


| unnatural; but even they are not quite abstrac- 


tions. Now in Moredun there is no character 
which is anything but a name and an abstraction: 
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not one which is an individual—not one which is | which raged now almost at his very feet. The men- tirring lif » Itis not highly 
more than an attribute—without either soul or | at-arms, body-guards, and domestics had rushed out | complimentary to us; theless, wish him 
flesh. The heroes and heroines are utterly of the palace and stood at a respec tful distance on the | well. a I give th e good succe ss, Sir Robert de More 
shadows: they talk and act like shadows—like platform, surveying in silence and in fear the tempes- | dun! : The ladic s courtesied very low; Sir Robs 
Homer's shadows, in thin and inarticulate words. | ous and appalling scene; and so rapt were they, as "acknowledged their courtesy in due form, and with- 
: pee “ ihe. and they thus gazed, that the bell of the portal of the | drew, apparently with great stiffness an 
They are perfect, and insipid, and impossi ; palace rang thrice ere any of them obeyed its sum- | but his heart relieved of a heavy 
so far resemble Scott’s worst points: but thecon- } mons. = ’ : hdl Cau at We ee ce 
spicuous failure is in the subordinate characters, . a7 Pea 
in which Scott was always supreme. Even their 
names ring false: even their Scotch seems manu- 
factured on this side of the Tweed in acockney | The Lady Isabella was seated at a table near th POETRY AND TI er 
laboratory. There are Tom Macduff, Malcom | door; some ladies of her suite were engaged at work OETRY AND THE DRAMA. 
(sic) Beg, and Adam Peebles—three serving men | at the farther end of the apartment, out of hearing of 
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The second introduces the hero and heroine in 


a “ situation.” : 































































who are very undistinguishable, very prominent, | what might be spoken in an. unier tone. | - come, | The Illustrated Book of French Songs, from the 
and very like a modern version of Richie. There | Lady Isabella, More sos pe peel 2 = oe oe Suxctee nth tot Nineteenth Century. Translated 
is a singular shadowing throughout of scenes and | °> ask leave of absence come to explain the cause | and Edited by Joun Oxexrorp, Esq. London 
é RE SG ESE 7 | Of my sudden departure. I did not know,” she Ht Ineram-and Co.. 1855 

people whom every one knows from one or other | replied, “that the Lady Isabella had any claim on 1. Ingram and Co, 1855. 

of Scott's novels, but diluted to the utmost | the confidence of Sir Robert de Moredun.* Moredun | SONGS may truly be said to be portions of the 
legree of tenuity. There is William the Lion | regarded her fixedly for a moment, and was struck | institutions of France; or in other words they 
Jone from Richard of the Talisman; there is | no less by the change on her appearance and manner | are, and are always likely to be, ral 
King John transplanted from Ivanhoe; there are | than by the alteration he now appeared to find for | throbbings of the national pulse. We, the English, 
sketches of a tournament, Sherwood foresters, | the first time in her words. “There are so many | are too stolid, too impassible a people ever to 
infamous Templars, and chivalrous young knights | things, lady,” he said, “that have occurred of a | have song literature as genuine, as fervent, and 
—even a Black Knight, from the same original. | strange and perplexing nature lately, that In ed not} as popular as that of the French. <A people 
Just a thought of the White Lady of the ‘ Mo- be surprised at a Perec age os the indy wiom | must be truly emotional to possess true lyrical 
nastery” is given in one part; just a hint of the | Hitherto I had regarded as free from any taint of | vitality, since songs are neither more nor less 
: . oe Sere | what are generally, although, I hope, unjustly, con- : sen f 

landlord of “ Anne of Geierstein” in another. In | dikesh states tak? privileges, of her sex.” than the syllabic expression of an emotional life. 
fact, if the work be genuine, the only rational | « anq [ imacined.” she replied, somewhat ruffled, | Moore never had, and never can have, a popu- 
explanation of the remarkable resemblances to si- | «that the knight of Moredun knew better what be. larity like Béranger; not because Moor less 
tuations and characters in Scott’s works, is that | came the order to which belongs, than to make an but becaus epi : 1ot 
Scott at the time when he wrote it was impressed | the vulgar accusations against the sex a subject of ved by the fever of ej ral ita- 
with a striking prevision of scenes and persons | remark in a lady’s chamber. ‘T ask pardon of the ) t deed was ever yet } r 
which he afterwards elaborated. It may have | Lady Isabella; I was taken by surprise by the man- | without en sm—that is, without sale 
been prevision; but it looks strangely like pla- ner of her reception. —‘' A true knight should never | tation of j but enthusiasm is g ae 
giarism. And if to these impressions that, like | be taken by surprise Lady Isabella sald abruptly. i oe wh s m x¢itation is 
Sir Fretful's friend, we have read something very | Wiese sn bape : ag en 

auch like it all before, we add—as we are bound | *))' pe say wens a penis of Ot t cacka s of France ax 
todo—that the tale, without being destitute of | reaelng Bs pied Y al- 8 ieee endeeen & especially in Paris, both « 
promise, as the crude work of a very young | with less of a conviction that, if the result should be I u 3 
vriter, is incongruous and unintelligible in plot; | favourable. it may not appear so in the eyes of the | Observable enough in their revoluti 3 
lifeless, unreal, and in places ungrammatical in | lady in whose presence I stand.” ‘Thou talkest in | which are eloquent and even subl i 
language: we shall have said as much of it as | riddles,” she replied, ‘‘ and I am not versed in riddles. | invocation of liberty, or jovial an over 
its intrinsic merit deserves, and as our space will | In what respect is it that the departure of the knight the hort f nill s of 
low. There is throughout nv one passage which | of Moredun, or his undertaking, can please or displease | France are more pictures ha- 
san justify an extract, except to satisfy the the Lady Isabella of Huntingdon 2 “In this res- | racter, politics social li y 
curiosity of our readers; and the following speci- | Pe¢t lady,—that the message which now demands | boasted histories. te 

pees. ; one my absence was brought to Hexham by one who a : } 4) 

mens will probably answer this purpose. The | 730.5; Acid hak crack tie unin tn, ccs tadecha. (ee sone literature ly #0 such as the 
yaar : . , ade an ineffectual attempt to speak to your ladyship | 7- : 
first is the opening of the work, and describes an | this morning on the Seal, who was taken into custody, | @ymmase Lyrique, and La Lice ¢ 4 

lundation :— | and is still so kept, by the King of England.” “ The formed as recently as 1854. the former ot 

THE INUNDATION. King of England !” Isabella exclaimed, starting, and | these was celebrated for its expensive dinners, 
The esplanade in front of the palace of the kings of | placing her hand on the arm of the knight; “ Robert | that in a culinary sense, not an intellectual, the 


Scotland, at Scone, was thickly covered with the | de Moredun, what meaneth this?” The knight was 
snow, through which a pathway had been cleared ; | so struck by the change in her lock and manner, as 








and along it a stately figure was seen pacing, with | well as the recurrence to her former tone in ad- t 
measured steps, under the pale light of a full but hazy | dressing him, that he could not forbear saying,— nually the songs were published, 


and at the indistinct landscape, which was encircled | thus, when he who has sworn to devote his lyric cult no produced songs of signal op lar 
in the distance by the shadowy forms of the Gram- | life to her service, entered here, even now” — ‘ aa as tO pe ar sg: gl hi h , Raley 
pian mountains. <All lay in the iron grasp of winter— | “‘ Robert de Moredun,” she said in a low voice, ‘ we The saree Fe ee 
noiseless and actionless as a whitened tomb. Even | are in toils—in the toils of one for whom the walls | N0tice furnishes an excel 
the strong and rapid river reposed ice-bonnd—scarcely | have eyes and ears. t 


moon. He looked anxiously, alternately at the sky | ‘‘ Ah! if the Lady Isabella had spoken but given for the best. This mode, so 


nt record of the subject 





Tell me quickly what this | we have been treating. It embraces songs from 
listinguishable from the undulating grounds around; | meaneth, and neither express surprise look sur- | the sixteenth to the nineteenth centuries, and 
and on every side the monotonous firs hung their | prised again, whate’er my conduct towards thee may | possesses the advantage of having every class and 
overloaded branches, as if mourning over a departed | be. In truth, I am weary of the court, if not of the | style of song represented, for the most part, with 
friend. With all this appearance of winter, there | world itself, and would gladly exchange places with a strict attention to t The 
was at the same time an unnatural oppression in the the poorest cottager, and live a life of labour, to be | introductory cssav is writ with a thorough 
atmosphere, almost a warmth, which added to the | free of this load of care, and of a sorrow for which acquaintance with Frencl ts. and in a 

Added to these 








feeling of sadness conveyed by the silence, solitude, | time can bring no cure.” ‘Say not so, lady,” the |. et ua: abel ae ndens 
and sameness of the scene. Suddenly this silence was | knight replied; ‘‘ there may yet be days in store for | poate be ea Mr Ox ; 

broken by a sullen sound along the bed of the river, at | thee such as those who love thee desire to see. Even | TeCommendations AP. UIXCh ie ene a com 
first fitful and flighty, but gradually increasing in | in what I have now to tell, if there be not hope, there | SCarcely be surpassed Tor adaptability ane com 
intensity, until it seemed as if the mightiest trees in | is at least much to interest and to withdraw the mind, | Pleteness. The illustrations are exceedingly 
the adjoining forest were cut asunder and hurled by | were it only for a brief period, from dwelling too in- , artistic and applicable, so. that ep acre 
giant hands along its surface. As the Scottish | tently on what is consuming alike mind and body. | book of French songs is unique and ought to be 











monarch leant over the parapet and looked in the | I am sent for by an unknown hand to go without | on every table. One of its advantages sists 
direction of the river—it was WILLIAM the Lion who delay to Newcastle, and to a part of the coast near it. | in the songs being divisional and classified. We 


thus kept solitary watch on the platform of his | In this there might have been nothing to have aroused | have first of all the songs of the affections, or 
palace—the broad surface of the Tay, which then lay | suspicion or expectation, but the messenger was first what is understood } the French wor 
within a short distance of the exterior parapet of the | to have addressed himself to the Lady Isabella, and | Re -ealbon ' Th my follow in succession the Bac- 
esplanade, seemed gradually to rise, then break into | that messenger was the domestic of Sir Henry de h: oa +] a R ee tionary and Patriotic, the 
Masses, which ran against each other like the fabulous | Hastings; in his attempt to address her, he was chana os an! 7. ba ra CG kara < tir ae 
monsters of the deep, or were hurled amongst the | caught and imprisoned by the king ;—and in all this Epicurean, and, lastly, the Comic and satirical. 
trees on the bank, crushing the underwood, and snap- | [ perceive a plot—a something at work undergrouud 
ping the weaker denizens of the thick plantations. | —a something which says to me, and even to thee, 
The king had not continued long to regard this | lady, the time for yielding to doubts, conjectures, and 
strange and wild havoc, when a rumour, as of distant | fears is past—the time for action is come; and even if | whose “ Marseillaise 
thunder, came in the direction of the opposite shore, | it be, as it were, in the dark that I must still work, 1 | of terror” than the wild cry of freedom, he may 
where a ravine broke in upon the line of the copse- | shall act with redoubled vigilance and skill, if | know | turn to the lively and domestic pictures of 
wood which edged the “‘ Great Green Forest” of Scot- | that I have with me the thoughts and the good wishes Parisian life by Désaugiers. 
land, followed by a rushing sound as of many waters, | of her, whom to serve is the highest object of my | Lie i . , 
which, even in the distance, was heard above the | life.” Whilst he spoke the Lady Isabella sat with her — 
crashing of the ice on the river. It drew nearer and | back turned to the attendants, and as he proceeded, Shae Re 1G: Se oe 
hearer, until a heavy mass was seen towering over the | her very soul seemed to rest on his words. When he Ex Erem Be nico she ices a ad nOUTEN ane 
had finished—‘ Brave knight,” she said, in the same London: W. Blackwood and Sons. 1855. 
To say that Mr. Keene is a worthy disciple of the 


line of the horizon in that direction, and with a ter- | 

tg noise, enormous blocks of ice were launched into under tone, ‘take with thee every wish and thought OF | 
the bed of the Tay, impelled by a torrent through a | of Isabella of Huntingdon. I have but one demand | Tennyson school is neither an ill-natured criticism 
ravine where nothing but a mountain-rivulet had ever | to make of thee: Whatsoever thou hearest, whatso- | nor a fulsomec mpliment; it is simply a fact. It 
passed before. Such was the force with which they | ever thou seest, let not one thought derogatory to the ! is impossible to peruse the pages of this pleasant 
were driven, that many splinters of the ice were | faith and troth of her who now speaketh enter thy littl » volar » without feeling oneself a 

thrown upon the esplanade, and the turbulent waters | mind. Now depart. If thou canst do so even with | “| > 1 : sg ora = eng naaincanane ae este ie 
were forced for a moment upwards to the very verge | the semblance of displeasure, it will be well. Say not Se St. 7 


‘haracteristic of the Tennysonian muse. 

: 1 i i i j i t l Ss 4 east ai asic 

of the parapet. For a brief space the king relin- | to the king or queen that thou hast seen their niece. the characteri tic of ennysonian : 
When we say this we do not mean to infer that 








Every man’s taste is hereby consulted, and his 
convenience studied ; so that if he should instine- 
tively shrink from the name of Rouget de Lisle, 
7 ” has been no less a “ hymn 
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quished his position against the wall; but soon re- | Ladies,” she said, turning to her attendants, “ this | A ; 2 fn Mie Keene te 
. . ° ° Th e ° . 1 1+ WENT <u a) ecipie tor eene 
turning, he resumed his contemplation of the conflict | brave knight is weary of our d wt; he goeth to 1% would nave been 1mMy le 10r Mr. ACENE TO 
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have written good poetry if Tennyson had not | and beantifully written, is mesnitibilaan wanting | 


preceded him. On the 
highly probable that he would; 

would have lacked the warm co 
school, as the pupil of a great artist lacks the 
undefined charm, enti he has studied the system 
ind principles of the master. ‘The major part of 
this volume has been written in India, and Mr. 


contrary, 
but perhaps it 

















Keene is never so happy as when he sets his 
muse the task of describing Eastern life, its inci- 
lents and accessories. 
N € il pair 
i red 
\ 9 faint 
1 - ying head 
A € rosial, calm, and cool, 
lhe tall ss ri he d y y 
Stars shone fa . wn por 
nd lights fr \ WSs the lagoon 
Which girded a Pp gh gate 
Was open to the conqueror’s l tread 
And by the draw lg irs no warder sate 
I heck’d aller ] nod 
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\ pre 1 3K 
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The air was ae ++ floor 
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While onward as the following w 
His soul imbibes the deep lus 
The breezes on the ive g 
‘ stealing t igh e latt 
With shouts m th 
Ar \d wotnen s lrown é 
All vague andi n sof the dum 
* P fe 
Still vy ¢ < 
Still vacant all the 
Light sank exhaus 
1 sick i 
But din howed 
With } urta 
Vhich long had k d 
Than whisper’d w 
There, from the t the ground, 
Hung curtains ikish loom. 
The exulting nd 
I} € et gloom, 





at Mr. Keene delights in sin- 

rhis is the greatest, perhaps 
defect in his work; but he will 
do well to correct it, for o ldity in this respect is 
never afi ornament, and can only be excused by 
some extraordinary fitness the euphony 


It will be seen th 
gularity of metr 
the only serious, 


betwe en 





and the sense. One curious allegorical poem, | 
called “The Origin of Caste,” just verges upon 


idea; but few will 


exception at it. 


eccentricity of 
ake 


be disposed to 
The machinery of this little 


Brahminical religion: Satan, 
lisguised as the triune Brahma, Vishnu, 
Shiva, invents Caste as a curse upon 
Various worki 
curse. 

We understand that 
and still a resident of 
spires us with hope as t 
the other suggests the topics best suited 
to his muse. By vs does he call this £2 
remo India is not a desert. nor is 1 Keene's 
wn imag 


lation and the 
and 
mankind. 


tableaux illustrate th ing of the 


t Mr. Keene is a young man, 


fact in- 
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range of 
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ELLANEOUS. 


Nari Ulive f a pe the ( mea 
Battles of Alma 
By Lieut. 

HAM PEARD, 20th Regiment 
Ir is the fortune of Lieut. Peard 
in the field with a formal Narrative of the Cam- 
Hitherto the country has 
piecemeal descriptions of 
correspondents of the newspapers. But 
graphic though they are, must necessarily 
be written in haste, with only partial information, 
and co sequen tly can convey only an imperfect 





d Ralakl 

d In GEORGE oes LD- 
good to be first 
paign in the Crimea. 
been content with th 
the 


these, 


knowledg e of the whole course of events, espe- 
cially when they are contemporaneous. Each 
correspondent sees and hears only what passes 
immediately around him, and even this with 
lifficulty, and doubtless with many mistakes; as 
indeed is frankly admitted by the © corre spon lent 
of the Zines, who continually reminds his readers 


unable to gath 
rumours anything like an ac 
events that have been passing within 





that he is 





from the conflicting 
neepti 


a few h 





on of 
ours 


at distant parse of the lines. 

The only formal narrativé 
public has been the “Story of t 
Blackwood’s Ma } from t 
Hamlyn. But this, i ply inte 





é 
t 

piece is composed of a singular mixture of re- 
\ 


| barren and hilly; 


productions; | 


we think it | 


louring of the | 





in completeness. It is not a panorama, but a 
gallery of small pictures—each a gem in itself, 
yet, although hung side by side, not forming 
together one grand tableau. 

Lieut. Peard favours us with the first syste- 
matic history of the campaign, for which task he 
possessed many advantages. He was an actorin 


it; he went from Varna with theexpedition; he was | 


present at each of the three great battles; he la- 
boured in the trenches until exhausted nature 
could do ne more. 
pleasant soldierly strain, without affectation of 
fine writing; and the result is a book that will 
be read by everybody. As extracts will best 
exhibit his manner and most amuse our readers, 
we will not further pause in our introduction of 


| the author, but turn at once to pages where our 


| buried in large pits. 


; and covered with earth. 


only embarrassment is what to select out of so 
much that is attractive. 
rHE DAY AFTER THE BATTLE OF THE ALMA. 


This day was employed in placing the dead bodies 
in rows, and counting them, previous to their being 
Several of them were buried in 
the batteries where they fell, being laid in the ditch, 
The dead and wounded 
Russians were lying in all directions, and our men 
rifled their pockets ; but, strange to say, the Russian 
soldiers generally keep their money in their boots, 


He has told his story in a | 


and the tents were thoroughly appreciated. 
' 


| we were but little rested, having fearful back- 


| as my servant called it, 


where a piece of gold was frequently found, which | 
made us suppose that they had received their pay not | 


long before. 
as much as 


I heard that some of our men had got 
20/. value by robbing the dead. 


| English soldiers fired off and broke up the muskets 


| the breech of a loaded musket into the fire, 


which the Russians had thrown down in their flight, 


and shot the poor wounded horses which were lying | 


in all directions. Arms and accoutrements were strewn 
about everywhere. Our soldiers used the barrels of 
the firelocks as pokers, and one foolish feilow, putting 
was shot 
through the leg. The wounded Russians received the 
greatest kindness from our men, who gave them 
water, biscuits, and everything they possessed. They 


| even lent them their pipes, for which they generally 





were most grateful. Sometimes, however, these 


| them filled with earth in the morning. 
The | 


soldiers running off with chairs, small tables, &c. ; 
whether to sit on, or to use as firewood, it was not 
easy to discover. Everything in the houses betokened 
the speedy departure of their inmates, and signs of the 
progress of a devastating army were sadly apparent. 
Chairs and tables were upset in all directions, pillows 
and mattresses eut to pieces, and the windows. broken. 
It was evident that the Cossacks had been there, and 
that they had done all possible injury in their pro- 
gress; but I fear our army was not very slow in fol- 
lowing their example. Some of the houses had pretty 
verandahs, covered with roses and clematis. The 
gardens were full of apples and delicious pears; and | 
saw a few apricots. There were many wine-presses in 
the village. 

Here is a description of 

THE FIRST NIGHT LN A TENT, 

On the 10th our tents arrived at a most opportune 
time, and Captain S——, 20th, K——, 20th, and I, 
took possession of one. It was a bitter cold day, and 
the wind was from the north, whistling with a chilly 
blast; and glad enough were we to get under canvas, 
There 
was nothing to separate us from the bare ground, 
which was hard and cold enough; but we rolled our- 
selves in a blanket, and in the morning found that 
aches 
and sore hips. There was a little creature which paid 
us nightly visits, in the shape of a species of mole, or 
a “ground lion.” He was 
an extraordinary little fellow, and whenever we dared 
to take our boots off at night, we generally found 
I laid wait 
for him one day, and struck at him, but he made his 
escape: there were numbers of them about the camp. 


| Small green lizards, about three inches long, were 


} 


also in great abundance ; they are harmless, beautiful 
little creatures, and flit about from stone to stone, 


| under which they vanish at the approach of danger. 
| The centipedes were the only insects we at all feared ; 


| themselves. 


kindnesses were offered to men who, though in great | 


agony, refused with a sullen shake of the head to 
accept them. These were dangerous fellows; and I 
believe it is too true that one of our men was fired at 
by a man to whom he had offered some water. The 
body of a poor Russian officer was lying near our 
camp. He had two medals and a miniature of a lady 
in his pocket. 


the Russian private soldiers, with very few exceptions, 
ugly-looking fellows; and they almost all seemed to 


| 


He had evidently been killed by a | 
| shell, as his head was dreadfully disfigured. I thought 


me to have fat, pale faces, devoid of intellectual ex- | 


pression. 
Now for the 
FLANK MARCH TO SEBASTOPOL. 

The country through which we now marched was very 
nolargetrees, but here and there afew 
patches of oaks saplings | met the eye. Winding through 
saan hills ran the high road to Sebastopol, which was 
here nothing more than a beaten track. <A great 
number of helmets, knapsaeks, and other accoutre- 
ments, which had evidently been thrown off by many 
of the routed army in order to accelerate their flight, 
were to be seen strewn about in all directions; also 
ri carcases of horses, in a filthy state of putrefaction. 
Now and then we halted, to allow the waggon-train 
ripe up, and in order to rest the men, although 
we did not march much more than two miles an hour. 
In the afternoon we arrived at the lovely valley 
th roug gh which flows the rapid little river Katcha. It 
winds towards the sea amidst beautiful gardens and 
luxuriant vineyards, Villas and hamlets, with their 
pretty garde ns and lawns, are dotted along the river- 
side. ‘The rural village of Eskel, on tl he left b ank, was 
entirely deserted ; but we found a little hay and grain 
for our horses. One of the stories in circulation was, 
that the Russian army was retreating from Sebastopol, 
together with its inhabitants, and tha at we had nothing 
to do but to march in and take the place. As soon 
as our men had piled their arms, and we had received 
orders to bivouac for the night, I, with some other 
officers, proceeded to the river, and refreshed ourselves 
with a delicious bath. We passed through beautiful 
vineyards, where hung large clusters cf the finest 


black grapes T ever saw. I do not believe that they 
are injurious, if the skins and stones be thrown away; 
but our men, when they first entered the vineyards, 


despised this precaution, whicl they found to their 
cost to be necessary. The haylofts in the village were 
filled with soldiers hunting for hens’ nests; and I met 


several men who seemed to have been successful, their 


caps being full of eggs. I was much amused by seeing 
an old hen CC oursed by three stout grenadiers, who 
seemed most intent on her destruction. The men 


thoroughly enjoyed this place. 
for them after the hardships they had at so and 

the dreadful scene of carnage which they had so lately | 
witnessed. Some were to be seen with looking- 
glasses and pictures on their heads, which they had 
f wad i in some of the houses; indeed they appeared to | 
take a particular fancy to the furniture. I saw many | 





It was such a change | 


| a yellowish colour. 


they are about three or four inches in length, and of 
We found many in our tent, but 
I never had the misfortune to get one in my boot, 
where they were generally very fond of concealing 
From what I saw of it, I should imagine 
the Crimea a good shooting country; there were 
many hares, and woodcock, snipe, quail, and plover 
were frequently to be seen flying over the camp; and 
I believe some few officers who had guns and spare 
time generally managed to pick up a few birds. I 
heard also of a wolf being shot in the neighbourhood 
of Balaklava. On moonlight nights, when on picket, 


| the plovers were heard crying around us, and not un- 


frequently wild geese flew over our heads. 


We pass on to a graphic picture of 

THE SCENE AFTER THE BATTLE OF BALAKLAVA. 

From our elevated situation I witnessed many 
heart-rending scenes through my glasses. Poor 


troopers were standing about all over the plain, 
wounded ; others were to be seen galloping into camp 


| at an earlier part of the day, by twos and threes, in 


and was shortly seen by a 
helmet on his head 


regular order, as if in the ranks. One poor animal 
came cantering along with his hind- leg broken, and 
swinging round and. round at every stride. Others 
would be seen with both hind-legs broken, endeavour- 
ing to rise from the place where they fell. I shall 
never forget one scene, so dreadful, and yet one which 


would have made a splendid study for an artist. It 
was a wounded Scots Grey, who passed us, his horse 
| led by 
poor horse, though not wounded, bowed his head, and 
appeared to sympathise in his master’s sufferings. 


a companion. All looked so sad: even the 


The poor fellow seemed to be in a dying state, and 


as he leant on the pommel of his saddle, his pale and 
agonised face could just be observed under his bear- 
skin ; 
and yet the poor creature seemed to know with what 
care he 
servant of an officer who was ill at Balaklava walked 
upfrom the field of battle, where he had pieked up a 
Cossack’s sword, and shortly afterwards took a poor 
wounded officer on his back to Balaklava. 
way they were fired at by a wounded Russian. Upon 
this he deposited his load on the ground, and, walking 
up to the villain, lopped his head off, and proceeded 
on his way with his burden. 
to the Scots Greys were picked up; 

| broken off within six inches of the hilt, and another 
was complete, only the 
blood and brains, and a piece of skull had adhered 
to it. 


the horse’s shoulder was covered with blood, 


ought to carry his wounded master. The 


On the 


Some swords belonging 
one I saw was 


handle was covered with 


a again: 


"e could plainly see the Cossacks on the field « 


bettie amongst the dead and wounded, and now and 
then their gory lance would be thrust through the 
body of some wretched sufferers 
up their hands, expecting aid instead of destruction 
from these savages. 
interest a wounded dragoon, who was creeping on his 
belly from the battle- field, near the Russian horse, 
va us. 


, who had in vain lifted 


We watched with the greatest 


Every now and then he would halt and hold 
p his sword. He was presently spied by the Russian 


sharpshooters i in the redoubt near us, and they opened 


a sharp fire on the poor fellow. He still persevered, 
sailor, who had a brass 


about picking 


and was walking 
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up atinns aie a friend, quite hendiiien of their | 


rifles. They immediately went to his rescue, and 
arried him on their shouiders some little distance, 
when he was put on a horse, with great difficulty, 
ind brought into our lines. I do not know when my 
heart felt more relieved. A brother officer, M——, 
was busy in shooting wounded horses which were 
near our redoubt; and Captain B—— and W—— 
were rendering all the assistance in their power to a 
wounded Russian officer, by sewing up and washing 


his wounds; but he died that night, chiefly from the | 


intense cold. 
At the battle of Inkermann there were some 
NARROW ESCAPES. 

The Colonel had some slight wounds, and his sword 
and brass scabbard were crumpled up like paper by a 
shot: a bullet had actually struck the plate of his 
pelt without hurting him. Colonel C had the 
fore finger of his right hand much shattered. Cap- 
tain B—— had a shot through the upper part of his 
arm; but this did not prevent him from continuing 
to command his company, the Grenadiers, and bring- 
ing them out of action. Major S—— received a bad 
aa in his back from a wounded Russian, whilst 
leading his company ; but the ruffian who inflicted it 
had his brains “i out immediately by S 
ri ght- hand man. Captain received a contu- 
sion, which laid him up for some time. Lieutenant 
B—— was supposed to have received the most serious 
wound of all in his back, and when he was carried 
home and lifted out of the stretcher, a ball was found 
onit. Lieutenant P—— had his ribs blackened by 
rball. K also told me, that when he came to 
his senses he found himself in a most perilous position, 
the bullets whistling about him. He therefore man- 
aged to crawl behind a small stack of hay; but had 
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FOREIGN 


THE CRITIC 
Nations, like individuals, may have the organ 
of love of approbation largely developed, as the 
phrenologists would say, and they sometimes 
sacrifice dignity to obtain the esteem and good 
word of their neighbours. We want to be thought 
well of as a people. Weown that we have faults, 
which we endeavour as much as possible to keep 
out of sight, and we are charged with faults 
which we do not own, and therefore we do not 
care much about the charge. Like our neigh- 
bours everywhere, we have our peculiarities, 
our “whims, whams, and oddities.” Our Gallic 
friends try to banter us out of our difste/, and 
can never put good John upon the stage without 
at the same time putting top-boots upon his legs, 
a broad-tailed coat upon his back, a broad- 
brimmed hat upon his head, and a not very 
orthographical godam into his mouth. We can 
afford to smile good- naturedly at all this, and ex 
evanche have our joke with Jacques Bonhomme 
about his frogs and sabots, shrugs and sacres, Who, 
it must be confessed, takes it, nowadays at least, 
very patiently. Russia, in caricature, represents 
us as leading our wives, with halters round their 
necks, to sell them to the highest bidder in the 
public market. We, in turn, accuse Ivan Knouti- 
koff with a proneness to masticate tallow- 
candles and to take large draughts of train oil. 
Neither of us would go to war about that— 
neither of us would hurl lethal shot and shell at 
one another on this account. We are all most 
angry when we are told something true about 
ourselyes—something which we inwardly acknow- 
ledge to be true, and to whic xf anger is our only 
denial, because that something is damaging, and 
the very something we did ni wish the world to 
- ow anything about. Tell a clever schoolboy 
that he is a dunce, and he will, in all probability, 
smile in your face; tell him that he makes fur- 
tive visits to his mother’s jam pots, and he may 
apply an indignant toe to your shin-bone. 

Again, this very love of approbation, which 
disposes us to maintain an amiable bearing to- 
wards a neighbour, disposes us sometimes to 
rejoice in his humiliation. We feel as if we had 
ascended a degree in the world’s estimation 
because he has. descended one. We admit that 
the sentiment is ungenerous; we acknowledge 
that we stand in the same relation towards him 
a8 did the naughty boys to the frog. It may be 
death to him, though very amusing to us; but 
We console ourselves with the reflection that he 
Would have been equally pleased had the discom- 
fiture been ours. So it goes in the world. 


ABROAD. 


But there are nations more thin-skinned than 
others, 


because more conceited than others. 


omeie left his former position when a cannon-shot 
struck the place, and killed another wounded man 
just beyond him. It was most fortunate that he 
escaped the Russian bayonets. Soon afterwards he 
was taken to his brother-in-law’s tent in the Light 
Division, and was able to ride home on his pony. On 
the 6th Captain G—— and H. 
him, and sat with us in our tent for some time. 

We conclude with 

A SCENE AMONG THE TENTS. 

It was a bitter cold night, and the wind searched 
into every corner and crevice of the batteries. I felt 
very unwell, and reported it to the commanding offi- 
cer, who kindly said he would dispense with my ser- 
vices ; but that, if I — until the morning, he 
should not require me to be relieved by another 
officer. Knowing how hard the work was, and how 
short of hands we were, having only five subalterns 
for duty, I determined on remaining, and proceeding 
home at the dawn of day. Heartily glad was I to 
crawl home when it arrived. I immediately went to 
bed, and was laid up for some time with rheumatism 
andfever. The rain fellin torrents that day, and our 
poor men had great difficulty in cooking their provi- 
sions. The whole camp was like a well-trodden 
ploughed field, nothing but mud and slush. Our 
tent was so old and thin, that the rain came through 
in great quantities; but I fortunately had a water- 
proof sheet, which I laid over my bed, and it rendered 
me great service. But the men, however, had nct 
these luxuries, and had to fight against the elements 
as best they could. The tents were crowded to ex- 
cess, and for some time had as many as twenty men 
in each, and consequently swarmed with vermin. 
The men’s clothes were torn and in a filthy state, 
and their boots were in tatters on their feet; they 


D—. rode over to see 


ywledge to 


a peopl 


There is a nation which you may ackn 
be a great nation—a clever people; but 


to whom you must not say “ boh!” even in jest. 
They will swallow any amount of praise you may 
please to administer to them; but woe to the 


wight who points to a stain on their garments. 
They belong to the class of persons who can 
indulge in pleasantries with others, but who can- 
not bear to be the subject of a pleasantry them- 
selves. They will criticise you in every part; 
but in return you must not take notice of the 
dimensions of one of their button-holes even. 
To this class belong our Transatlantic relations. 
They are a people in whom the love of approba- 
tion is largely developed—so largely, indeed, that 
they have no approbation to bestow upon others. 


If we criticise them they resent it; but we must 
remain patient while they pick us to pieces. 
It is one Marie Fontenay, now Madame 


Grandfort, who has furnished the text 
of the foregoing sermon. She has written 
L’autre Moude (The Other World) ; and by the 
people of the other world—not the ‘daeudetied 
who have crossed the Styx—she will be spoken to 
sharply one day. Marie is kee n-sighted, and sa- 
tirieal as Mrs. Trollope; but, if she lacks that lady’s 
acerb ity, she lacks in some re spe cts her courage. 
She does not describe the Americans in the first 
person, but makes one Julien the exponent of her 
sentiments, and the scapegoat of her wit and 
irony. This Julien isa handsome young French- 
man, rather a gay young man be it spoken, who 
proceeds to the ‘United States, with grand notions 
of liberty, ahatred of slavery, and contempt for the 
almighty dollar, and who lives to considerably 
change his views touching these subjects. After 
passing some months in the backwoods, and indul- 
ging his notions of freedom by roving about in the 
society of Red Indians, he returns to New York, 
a demi-savage in outward appearance ; but in 
four-and-twenty hours he is metamorphosed into 
a genteel young fellow, and soon becomes the 
admired of the saloons, and the pet of all the 
ladies, married and single. We presume that the 
authoress has adopted the form of a fiction to 
enable her to sketch American society with the 
greater facility ; but for all that she will not 
escape the ineensed pen of Jonathan. But to 


Mandel de 


proceed. Julien makes the acquaintance of Sarah 
Cardwell, a very handsome woman, and a very 
free and easy woman. She is rich, and gives 


grand parties ; she is single, and takes her own 
course. She flirts, eats ices, attends lectures on 
Bloomerism, holds strong opinions respecting the 
rights of women, and is altogether an extraor- 
dinary strong-minded young lady of nineteen. 
Julien falls passion ately in love with her, and 
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had purchased some French-made boots at Balaklava 
for seven or eight shillings a pair, and these had come 
to pieces as soon «as the first rain fell. No one can 
form an idea of the wretched picture the British 
soldier presented at this period, or of his emaciated 
My mee Being ill, and not likely to be called out, 

1 unfortun: ately undressed myse If and I had not 
eae to put on my clothes before our tent was blown 
quite over our he 2ads, inside out, the pole at the same 


time falling on my head, with swords and things 
which hung around it. The wind was blowing so 


furiously that the sea of mud which was before us 
was blown up in our faces, and covered eve rything 
about us. I lookedin de ‘spair at S——, who was in 
a roar of laughter, while our servants were standing 
around, uni able to move for amazement. All the 
neighbouring tents had shared, or were sharing, the 
same unhappy fate. My eye caught R——’s tent 
still standing, and I told my servant to carry me in 
my bedding to it. The poor wretch stopped half- 
way, and looked i in my face, as much as to say he 
could ¢ arry me no further, and I was in the greatest 
fear of being precipitated headlo ng into the mud; 
however, he staggered on, and « leposited me in the 
tent, on R——’s bed, which he most kindly prepared 
forme. I found him holding on, in the most deter- 
mined manner, to his tent-pole, which was reeling 
about very suspiciously. Tentless friends came in 
all the morning, and they were sworn into the ser- 


vice, and by their united exertions it weathered the 
gale; others were walking about in their cloaks, 
drenched to their skin, seeking shelter from the piti- 
less storm. Eyes were cast to the other divisions 
and we found they were in the same plight as our- 
selves; all except the Turks, who seem better to 
understand the art of tent-pitchir 


RE. 


she, in return, gives him a lesson in flirtation and 
her notions of matrimony. Sarah is plain and 
outspoken, mind, and the representative of the 
women of America. 

represents a certain sum of 
fortune. When we marry 


A man in 
money only, that is to say, 
we do not marry the man, we marry a fortune. , 
If you would marry an American girl, hasten to 
acquire a fortune, or you have but one part to take ; 
return home, where a rich Frenchwoman will not 
hesitate to marry her crowns to your good looks. 

Julien, not having an income of forty thousand 
dollars, could not have Sarah. Three di ays after 
the lesson in flirtation, and when Julien, like a 
conceited Frenchman, fancied that he had all her 
heart, she married a fortune and started for 
South Carolina. In her letter to Jullien an- 


our eyes 





* iN: } = . the 
nouncing the intelligence, she says, among other 
things:— 

Mv dear Julien, you are a charming lad, very 


amusing sometimes. — ; If you had some hun- 
dred thousand dollars you would be an accomplished 
gentleman, and much run after by our wemen. oe 
We Americans don’t ask, when a man proposes mar- 
riage, whether he is amiable, whether a poet or an 
orator. No; but simply, How much is he worth ? Our 
answer depends upon the number of cyphers of which 
his fortune is composed. A husband is not 
debts, 








with us a lover; he is a man who pays our 

furnishes our house well, and gives us wealth and 
luxury. In return, we present him with a baby every 
two years regularly. . . . In a word, marriage 
with us. instead of being a heavy chain borne by 


. . : 4 le 5 , 
unwilling shoulders, is simply a whi h we 
scarcely feel, and which never hurts us 


Julien did not break his heart, but he went to 


New Orleans, and was introduced to American 
society there which would not be | exactly to our 
tastes. Negro life is describe id the slavery 
question discussed. Juli pcos there an 


D 
abolitionist ; he left it with the convicti n that 
slavery is not so black as it is p make ] 





> in 
their con- 
of the peasants of the 
generally well 
distribution of 


less miserabl 


nfess with pain that 


There is no one 
Louisiana, and I ¢ 
dition is far pre ferable to that 
Landes or the Pyrenees. They are 
fed, and have every morning a large 
sugar, coffee, and new white bread. They often eat 
boiled rice, which they consider qi ite a dainty. The 
domestics have the dessert of their master. A negro 
never dies of fatigue, be assured. 4 

The Duchess of Sutherland, and the “n 
philists of Albion” who interceded for th« 
with the women of America, come in hereabouts 
for a tap on the fingers from the fan of the French 
lady, and are thus rebuked 

For my part, I think that if thesen 





eeTro- 
slave 


lescendants 


of the Gascons of the army of William n the Conqueror 
wish at any price to be philanthropic, t 


they would be 
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at once more use oft illy 
in casting a glance at the poor of their own country. 
The truly wretched are the working classes in the 
larg e towns, whom they suffer to die of hunger and 
cold while dreaming of the independence and happi- 
ness of beings comparatively comfortable. - 
Here, according to the canon laid down at our 
outset, we ought to feel a little angry. But let 
uson. We are introduced—unot certainly for the 
first time—to some sore points in American 
‘haracter: the love of gambling among the people 
of the south, the spirit of duel among the 
Kentuckians, the recklessness of the Missisippians, 
and the 
steamboat passengers on the rivers. Then 
Jonathan lays himself open to 
‘bolting’ and * whittling”’—light offences in the 
eyes of the French lady compared with his habits 
of smoking, chewing, hawking, and spitting. 
There is an article in the regulations of the steam- 
boats that ply on the northern lakes which im- 
poses a fine on the traveller who shall go to bed 


z 


ith his boots on, and another which seeeernrs to 


gentlemen to sit down to table after the /adies. 
Vith one more extract we must take leans of 
this pleasant and, upon the whole, as we think, 


impartial little volume—which, by- the-by, forms 
one of a series of book s, now being 
published un er the general title of Bibliotheque 
‘ema 


one- franc 


( ( 
, $+ fa } - i] hea spe P +} } 
But it is, above all, the poses of the Amer 








l icans 
which merit being studied. I have rarely seen a 
Yankee, whose tion, when seated, was not a 

iracle of equilibrium and imagination. Generally, 









their feet on a mantel-piece, on a sto 
ist a wall or a pillar, but in such manner that 
shall always be higher than the head. 
the steam-boat I was travelling by. I heard 
y the notes of a piano: it came from the 
ladies’ cabin. Several passengers rushed in; I fol- 
lowed them. They took their place in the saloon, 
and heard, half bawling, half accompanying, a na- 
tional hymn which an adorable miss of thirty-two 
was attempting to play. Four of them were seated 
around a small column which supported the upy 
deck. Their feet united in a bundle against the 
shaft, at a height so measured that only the head and 
part of the loins rested on the chair; a fifth, placed in 
front of the musician, majestically display ed his legs 
upon the piano, and seemed to offer his boots to the 
young lady; a sixth had taken possession of a sofa; 
whilst several ladies, not being able to find seats, had 
grouped round the artiste to give her countenance; a 
seventh, mounted on a chair, had perched upon the 
back of it, which rested against the wall; lastly, an 
eighth, having looked around in vain for a place to 
put his legs, finished by reposing them on the shoul- 
ders of the gentleman seated by the piano,—a thing 

which the lat iT appeared to take with good grace. 
The piece finished, all these dilcttanti applaui ded,— 
that is to say, h ised and groaned. The last but one. 
carried away by his enthusiasm, and forgetting that 


his position was unfavourable to movement, wished 


to clap his hands; he lost his equilibrium, and, falling 
upon the corner of another chair, bruised his eye. 
Ten minutes after, I saw him again in a posture no 
less dangerous and more incredible still. If one 
were to ask an American which being in fable or his- 
tory ought to have been the happiest, he would with- 
out doubt reply—Briareus ; because he could extend 
more arms and legs than other mortals. 

Much as have been pleased with Marie 
Fontenay’s work, we feel persuaded that more 
reliable information oe America, and 
better notions of its political and social con- 
dition, will be derived from a book of travels, in 
three volumes, which has very recently appeared 
in Leipsic— Reisen in America in den Jahren 1852 

d 1853 (“Travels in America in the years 
1852 and 1853”), by Dr. Moritz Wagner and Dr. 
Karl Scherzer. Both travellers were well qua- 
lified for their task. Wagner is an ethnographist 








their heels 








and naturalist, and has already travelled in 
Algeria, Persia, and the Caucasus. Scherzner 


has published some remarkable works on poli- 
ticaleconomy. ‘Their object was to study that 
remarkable country in all its details, its geology, 
climate, natural history, and soil; to investigate 
the characteristics of the various races that in- 
habit its surface ; to study the laws, government, 
and polity of the different states, and the con- 
dition of a society varying through every degree 
of latitude and longitude. They traversed stately 
cities and almost boundless prairies; they clomb 
high mountains and penetrated dense forests: 
they skirted deadly swamps, and 
mighty rivers; they conversed with the President 
in the Capitol, with the fanatic in his isolation, 
with the Indian in his wigwam. ‘They expe- 
rienced fatigues and encountered dangers innu- 
merable. Scarcely had they escaped from the 
hands of Mexican brigands before they ran the 





and more intelligently employed 


general riotous and drunken habits of 


the charges of 


risk of perishing by an earthquake which nearly | 


Of that 


diteuna the city of San Salvador. 


terrible catastrophe they give a most vivid 
account:— 
The earthquake was first manifested on Easter 





Sunday, 1854. ‘The first shock felt about nine 


was 


i o'clock in the evening; but, apart from the terror it 


pious exclamation Maria Santis 


occasioned, it produced no great disasters. That which 
rendered the unfortunate city a heap of ruins hap- 
pened at half-past ten. This commenced with a fear- 
ful noise, accompanied by violent concussions; the 
rround seemed as tossed by the waves of a subter- 


pas 


ranean sea. The noise of the splitting and fall of the 
ells of houses added to the thunder that accom- 


panied the shocks. An impenetrable cloud of dust 
arose. The air resounded with the groans of the 
wounded and the lamentations of those who sought 
refuge in wild flight. Then, when the ¢ crowd of fugi- 
tives had found a momentary shelter, was heard the 





prayer consoled the afflicted. The shocks continued, 
and followed one another more feeble, 
sometimes with a violence unhea One hundred 
and twenty were counted from Sunday evening until 


sometimes 


rd of. 


Monday morning. The dull thunder that accom- 
panied the m seeme x1 the echo of a battle in the bowels 
of the No house could withstand these ter- 


t been crushed had 
were so rent and 


al those which had 1 
experienced such damage and 
cracked that no one would venture to inhabit them. 
A considerable number of people perished in this 
disaster; the exact number is not ‘exactly known. 
On Mi on day morning they had with: 
a hundred bodies from the ruins. That which saved 
the great part of the inhabitants—for San Salvador 
hnd eighteen thousand before the earthquake—was 
the first which warned them to quit their 


dwellin; gs precipitately. 


rible Fic s, 








shock 





The authors have collected a vast mass of inte- 
resting matter connected with the natural 
sciences; and as their Jabours are not yet at an 
end, as we understand, more such useful and 
highly talented books may be expected from 
them. 

The admirers of Manzoni may be pleased 
to learn that his Varie (Miscellaneous 
Works) have been published in Milan, in one 
volume, quarto. Besides the Promesst Sposa, and 
the Storia della Colonna infame, 
tains—A Discourse on some points of the history 
of the Longobards in Italy; The Count de Car- 
magnola; Letter to M. C. on the unity of time 
and place in the drama; On the historical ro- 
mance, and in general on compositions of mixed 
fiction and history; On the Italian language; 
Observations on the morale of Catholicism; Sacred 
Hymns; Notes on the Sacred Hymns. 
Fifth of May. 

French archeologists display a greater zeal 
than do those naming themselves such among 
ourselves. Indeed, archeology, as a science, is 
little cultivated in this country quceps by a few 
wealthy individuals; and the volumes of the 
Autiquarian Society are almost the only, in refe- 
rence to it, that we can boast. In France, on the 
contrary, it receives much attention, and its study 
has been largely promoted by the Government. 


Ope re 


ate also given 





a variety of extracts from the 
Journal un Bourgeois de Rennes aux dix-septicne 
Siécle (Journal of a Burgess of Rennes of th 

seventeenth century), which are highly ilh ustra- 
tive of his times. From the Journal we borrow t 
passage which may interest the lawyers, if it does 
no one else. Many singular feudal services once 
obtained in this country, and many singular an q 
absurd manorial customs are still observed at 
intervals. Our neighbours of Brittany had 
among them what was denominated the Droit 

grenouillage—a seigneurial right of frogage, w! 





| the extract will explain. 


na! and chant and | 


lrawn more than | 


the volume con- | 


The | 


the two houses which belong 
n of Aliette Cohiniac, one of which is : 
; and the other by. . .. bour 

in front by the rue d’Alemenau and the brook of | 
goguet, and behind by the house belonging to 
heirs of the lee nobleman, Anthoine Quiniart ; t! 
proprie tors ¢ if these two houses, we say, are bound to 
go on the return of every vigil of St. John the Bap- 
tist, to fetch the Lord Bishop or his receiver, and beg 
of him to assist in the service which they are bi 
to render on : int of the said houses: which is, that, 
having a swi tch in hand, they are bound to strike 
aid brook three mes, and say: Grenouilles, ta 
vous, laissés Moi a - dormir (** Be quiet, frogs, and } 
Monsieur sleep”). And in default of so doing t} 
shall pay a fine of fifteen sols to the said Bishop or to 
his receiver. 

This droit de gre 


famous droit de jar 


The proprietors of 
to the childr 
occupied by. 




















nouillage, no less than th 
ibage—a doorpost tax—create} 
much ill blood. On this obligation to come or 

a year upon a certain day and at a certain hour, 
to flog a brook and harangue the frogs, the o!] 
chronicler observes :— 

We can see his scarce anything else than one 
those absurd formalities, often enough imposed by 
the seigneurs, in the case of the gratuitous concession 
of a heritage, with the view of preserving a reme.s- 
brance of their liberality, and as a constant mark 
their feudal right over the object of concession. 
nen of the seigneurial rights enjoyed 
ages, we may refer to those of t 
Bishop of Saint-Brieuc. We may see in t 
instance how absurd and futile the services ren- 
dered were, and how degrading to the tenant. 
The proprietor of a certain house situated ; 
Saint Brieuc, in Quinquienne or Quintaine- 
street, 

Is bound to forge and to shoe the palfrey of the 
Lord Bishop, incontinently he (the Bishop) arrives 
within his territory of Entre-Urne-et-Gouet ; 
to forge and shoe the prisoners being within the 
prison of the said Bishop, and to pay for the said 
shoes under penalty of having his aforesaid house 
and goods seized. On account of which the Bis! i0p 
is bound to pay sterling money to the value of seven 
deniers to the said proprietor for each prisoner wha 





rm a specin 
in the middle 


Is 
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| is condemned to d — or to other afflictive punish- 


| ment, and to give | 


There is scarcely a province in that country | 


which has not its archeological society and its | 


archeological journal ; while private individuals 
are constantly reprinting old and rare books, or 
printing inedited MSS. having reference to the 
civil, political, and religious history of the nation. 
The true antiquary is no longer the Captain 
Grose in the kindly satire of Burns, fond of 
having hung around his study 
a fouth o’ auld nick-nackets, 
Rusty airn cayis and jingling-jackets 


And parritch-pats, and auld saut-backets 


’ 
Before the Flood. 





On the contrary, while he may innocently 
enough collect the material vestiges of a bygone 
civilisation, he does not consider his task accom- 


| plished till he unites his own with kindred | 


sailed on | 


sciences, and endeavours, through chronology, 
numismatics, paleography, language, and eth- 
nology, to tell an intelligent tale of the past. 
He gues scientifically to work, and, like an intel- 
ligent miner, strikes the vein of gold at once—un- 
like the unskilful gold-digger, who sinks innu- 


merable pits to earn but mud and pebbles for all | 


his labour. 

Among recent archeological publications in 
France we notice the Revue de Marseille, published 
under the direction of M. Joseph Mathieu, a 
young writer of great erudition. The first num- 
ber augurs well for the undertaking. Where a 
revue is impracticable, the local newspaper may be 


| rendered available for the advancement of archezo- 


| logy. 


Thus the Rennes newspaper has been 


publishing a series of interesting articles on the 
history and manners of the ancient Bretons. It 


tim what is left of the first dish 
of the feast given to the Bishop on the first day of 
his public entrance. 

We must introduce the doubting reader into 
the pleasures of archeology gradually. 


+ 





Foreign Books recently published, 


[Where priccs are given the franc has been valued at & 
shilling, and the thaler at three shillings, as in importing 
books duty and carriage have to be reckoned.] 


FRANCE. 

Moredun: Narration de lV Année 1210, Episode, 
(** Moredun, ® narrative of the year 1210, an his- 
torical episode of the reigns of William the Lion, 
King of Scotland, and John Lackland, King 
of England, a posthumous Romance and inedited, 
by Sir Walter Scott, ——— from the origina 
manuscript signed W. preceded by an intro- 
duction, by E. de Saint- Maurice Cabany, pro- 
prietor of the work, &c. First or iginal “edition, 
Vols. I. I. IIL. 8vo. Paris. (No price is attach 
to this “ Posthumous Romance.” 

Poésies complétes de Thedphile Gautier. 8vo. Paris. 
3s. 6d. Contents: Albertus—The Comedy of Deat 
—Divers Poems—and New Poems. 

Souvenirs contemporaines d'Histoire et de Littérature. 
Par M. V ~~ Membre de l'Institut. Pt. ! 
3rd ed. 8vo. 7s. 

Le Décameron Russe. (‘*The Russian Decameron. 
Tales and Stories translated from the best Au- 
thors.”) Par M. P. Duhaire. 12mo. Paris. 3s. 

L’Histoire et Discours au vray du Siége qui fut mis 
devant la Ville d Orleans, par les Angloys, le Mardy, 
XII. jour d Octobre, M. COCCXXVIUIL—A reprint 
of the history of the siege of Orleans by 9 
English, first published at Orleans, in 18mo., 1606. 

| Vie et Aventures de la Princesse de Monaco. Par A. 
Dumas. 2 tom. 18mo. Paris. 

Brief Discovrs sur ta Deffaicte des Huguenots adven 
le 10 Juin, &e.—A reprint of a tract on the defeat 
of the Huguenots, in the county of La Haute- 
Marche, first printed at Paris in 1588. 
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Journal of the Marquis Dangeau. Tom. IV. Paris. 
8vo. 

|’ Empereur ¢ Alexandre lI.: Souvenirs Personnels. Par 
Leouzon Leduc. 12mo. Paris. 2s. 

Voyage en Orient, Gréce, Turquie, Egypte. Par A. 
Re -enault, Librarian to the Council of State. 8vo. 

s. 6d. 

1 , Syrie, la Palestine, et la 
gimage to Jerusalem and the Holy Places ”) 

Baron I. Taylor. Large 8vo., 
plates. Paris. 20s. 
le du Voyag jeur Aux Pyréncée s, &e. e 

Guide to the Pyrenees: a Descriptive 
—_ al Guide for the Use of Tourists i * 
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FRANCE. 


(FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT.) 
Paris, May 30. 
ALTHOUGH it is not strictly within my attributions 
to writea single line touching the Exhibition, yet I 
cannot refrain from joining the chorus of malcontents, 
mprising individuals of every clime, from the | 
13 toto divisos orbe Britannos (!) to the dusky 
ns of the deserts of Barbary. All, in a word, are 
ananimons in pronouncing it a gigantic failure, and 
vent their indignation against the Company, the 
meee Commission, aud all the tribe of officials 
mnected with it, in terms which these gentlemen’s 
amour propre would hardly have been gratified at 
hearing. Notwithstanding the non-success of the | 
Exhibition, and the villa anous state of the weather, | 
ever was Paris so full as at present; but as yet that | 
deart h of lodgings which was fondly anticipate ad by | 
hose harpies sof both sexes, the proprietaires, shows | 
n0 signs of making its appearance. The pretens ions | 
f lodging-hous se keepers are not, however, lowered a 
single iota, and it will take some time, and a pretty | 
“hard ” time too, to bring them to their senses. 
The literary world has of late been thrown into a 
state of commotion by a quarrel about the merits or 
lemerits of Béranger. A Legitimist, or rather 
Fusionist writer, M. Armand de “Pontm artin, whose 
inoffe ensive prettiness of style had made him a favourite 
with the old ladies of the Faubourg St. Germain, em- 
bold lened by his succés de salon, ventured on attacking | 
Béranger. Immediately, to use the words of the ! 
puet— 














nit 
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TloAAts 8 Epides 

Ae greater portion of the monde littdratre rose to de- 
fend. the veteran chansonnier against the onslaught | 
made upon him. M. de Pontmartin spoke of 
Bé Tanger as seditious, licentious, immoral, unpa- | 
triotic, and viciously-minded, both as a man and 
43 a writer. The Siécle entered the lists in his 
defence, while the attack was taken up by M.Veuillot | 
1 the Univers; and, although the other journals 
a either side occasionally put in a blow, those 
two great combatants were left to fight out the battle 
y y themselves. the rest generally contenting tl 1em- 
selves with looking on. The Siécle had decide adly the | 


xAvOWI— 


TUVEMETE 


best; for, although Béranger can bear expurgation 
as well as any of the poets of antiquity, there are | 
they equal the | 


Some of his morceaue which, while 


with more than 40 


6th ed., | 


Steel | 


Nurem- 





| elegance of Horace, by the lofty sublimity of their 
thoughts far surpass the Roman lyrist. 
of Horace we look in vain for anything to equal 
the following beautiful ode (I quote Oxenford’s trans- 
lation, which renders the original in all its freshness, 
and the marvellous fidelity of which makes it nearly 
| equal to the original) :— 
And is it you, who once appear’d so fai 
Whom a whole people follow'd to ad 
And, thronging after your triumphant 
Call'd you by her great name whose flag you bore ? 
Flush'd with the acclamations of the 
| Conscious of beauty (yor t 
} With your new glory you v 


Goddess of Libe1 













cro vd. 





Over the Gcthic ruins as you pass'd, 
Your train of brave def 
And on your pathway flow’ry wre 
While virg it is’ hymns mix’d w 
I, a poor orphan, in misfortu 
For fate hi *r bitterest cup allotted 1 
Cried, “Be a parent, in my ! 
Gode ess of Li erty ! 





enders swe 















Foul deeds were done that glorious ti to sname, 
that—e 8 simple ch ld—I did not know 
I felt delight to spell my country’s name, 












And thought with horror of rev foreigi 
All arm'd against the enemy's attack, 

"e were fr 
Give me those t 

Go 

Like a volean gs 

Until its fi ! al! 
The people sleeps; t valance gs 

And says, ** We'll v treas ( } 
When to high heaver iken vows 

And worship e’en to be 1 le 
You were our dream t 





Goddess of L 


Still be conse] 
Though lost t 
Virtue and glory too 
Goddess of Liberty! 








forthcoming publications here is the 
a German work which, for intere o3t, 


Among the 
translation of 





leaves the original productions of the day far in the 
background—Fables et Légendes Polonaises. rhe 


original was published at Bromberg some ten or 
twelve years ago, under the title of Gross-Polen’s 
National Sagen, Mihrchen und Legenden; and in a 
country where magic and “spirits ” of every hue are 
such favourites as in Germany, its success could not 
be but a matter of course. Looking over the German 
work, the legend of a certain Polish adept in the 
black art, one Twardowski, strikes me as sufficiently 
curious to introduce that worthy to your readers. 
Passing over the history of the early youth of the 
hero, premising only that he was of gentle birth and 
received an excellent education, we find him towards 





| the middle of the sixteenth century full of life, and 


determined to enjoy it until the end of ages—in a 
word Twardowski, though yet an infant at law, had 
dipped into pleasure and into magic sufficiently to 
cive him an intense desire to avoid paying his debt to 
that grim creditor, who 
yuisat pede 

Pauperum t que turres. 

To carry out this praiseworthy intention, how- 
ever, the ‘assistance of the powers of darkness was 
de rigueur. So one fine morning Twardowski starts 
from the fair city of Cracow, where he practised as a 
physician, and repaired to the mountain gorge of 
Krzemionki, where his Satanic Majesty met him by 
special appointment. After settling preliminaries, the 
Devil pulled out of the rock a bull’s hide, and using 
his knee as a desk, and one of his claws as a pen, 
drew up a deed, which Twardowski, after carefully 
reading it over, signed and sealed, after the most ap- 
proved diabolical fashion. He had observed that 
among other guarantees the fiend had _ given 
him unsolicited, was that as long as he (the D——) 
should not be able to catch him in Rome, he would 
have no power over his body or soul, and until then 
he would be subject to the medico’s commands. 

Twardowski then commenced leading a very agree- 
able life at the expense of his infernal friend, riding 
through the air, &c. &c. &e. The most potent 
instrument he made use of for his charms was a 
mirror, which had the power of evoking the tenants 
of the other world. The mirror still exists, and may 
be seen to this day in the Church of Wegrow. It is 
metal, and about twenty-two inches by nineteen, 
and surrounded by an oaken frame bearing this 
inscription :— 

Luserat hoc speculo mi 
Lusus at iste Dei ver: 


wequo } 
abernas regum 











Twardowius artes, 
in obsequium est. 








The only circumstance which occurred to mar the 
perfect enjoyment of his existence was his marriage, 
Mrs. T. being somewhat of a shrew—to such an extent, 
indeed, that he offered to his ally to annul their con- 


| tract, on condition of his taking his better-half away 


” dicere non est; 


to the place which to “ears polite 
i he met with a 


but so hard was the bargain that 
point blank refusal. 
After many unsuccessful attempts, Twardowski at 


length succeeded in discovering a mode of escaping 
the common fate of mankind. A few years before the 


period at which he expected the fiend to pay him off 





In the Odes | 


old scores, he prescribed to one of his pupils to cut 
him to pieces, and then instructed him how to dispose 
of the fragments of the body. The disciple lost no 
time in propagating the news of his master’s death, and 
punctually carried out his orders. After heise it 
up the bod y, and washed the fragments with various 
ointments and preparations, he buried them, not in 
the churchyard, but outside its walls, covering them 
y with a thin layer of earth. According to th 

r’s commands, this faithful disciple, after exactly 
seven months, seven days, seven hours, 
n minutes had elapsed, made preparations t 
the body. At midnight, having lighted 
pot seven large candles, the tallow for 


1 
sik 






years, 












wh had been furnished by th aileene tissues of 
corp tched from the grave, he set to work, and 
s li red the coffin. Tearing away the moul 





to his intense astonishment, instead of th 
mangled remains he had deposited there seven years 





beheld, reposing on a bed of violets, a 
whose features, however, bore great 


funct master. He t 
nd tended it with great 
I on finding that 


to those of his de 
2 with him, a 
t was 








his su 








ext morning, had attained the size of 
y ar r old. l. Seven n day s afterwards he began 
on all su bje is Twardowski hims« if; 








ind in seven m ths he had grown to man’s estate 





Having thus resct iself from the jaws of 
“wal ‘<i again embraced the study « 
magic with renewed vigour, for he imagined he had 
juered immortality, and that all danger to him- 
l little agreement with his friend the 
unend. As for his faithful disciple, t 
s second life, he rewarded him m 
sure his secret be seri upulous sly 
into a spider, whicl h he kept i in his ¢ 
e utmost care, and always took with 
nt out. It will be recollected that 
y a proviso in his convention with the 
obtained the immunity of never fallin 
ito his clutches unless he ild be found in Ro 
refully kept at a safe distance 
At length the Ds we was somewhat 
at ee as Twardowski, having discovered 
sverlasting youth, promised to be 





death, Ts 
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n consequence, he ec: ce 











his 








intil Do msday. He bape gy therefore, 

vhich French dr — is cal * brus queéi if 
I i the garb ¢ 

ju come and vi iit 


mast was very ill. 
Twardowski, who W e at bottom, threw 
himself into his carriage, but whes n arrived at a w 1d, 
solitary spot, the carriz ige broke down. The only dwel- 
ling w ithin reach being a miserable, dingy little road- 
side inn, Twardowski entered into the principal room, 
where a decrepit old woman was rocking the cradle of 
a new-born babe. After waiting there for some time, 
he looked up through the window and saw a as f 
red fog r spreading itself over the surface of the he S 
a loud rumbling noise filled the air, and the groun i 
seemed to shake beneath his feet. Immense flocks of 
flying rour ad the rot f and set- 
tling dows n upon it. Tws ardowski, struck by these signs 
nd a pet smell of sulphu brimstone, felt 
ving, and inquired f the old woman what 














owls and ravens wer 












alle a. To his utmost c¢ nste rnation, 
wt. tome)—a disclosure which so dis- 








composed the features of Twardowski that she imme- 
liately rus! hed « vut of the room to obtain 

Almost immediately after, his friend presented him- 
self in the costume of a German burgher: his horns, 
however, rather spoiled the fit of his three-cornered 
hat; formidable-looking claws passed through his 
glove-fingers ; and a hairy caud: a ap pendage of por- 
tentous length emerged from the back part of his un= 
mentionables. He « called upon Tw wardowski to follow 
him, and the latter, after an unsuccessful attempt to 
escape, resigned himself to his fate 


assistance. 





His Satanic ally 
then seized him, and rose up with h him into the air, uw: ntil 
the earth itself below them looked hardly the size of 
a nut. On a sudden the ascensiunal movement 
stopped; and on Twardowski looking round, he found 
to his inexpressible pleasure that his diabolic com- 
panion had disappeared. A voice was then 1 
coming from above, informing him that he should 
remain sus pended between heaven and earth until the 
Day of Judgment—somewhat after the fashion of our 
old friend Sciron. 

t sedem, sedem ne; 











Terra nega 
He had, however, taken up his spider pupil with 
him; and from time to time the latter, by means of 
his web, descended upon earth, went about to pick 1 ip 
some news, which he afterwards communicated to his 
master to relieve his ennui. On a fine clear night 
when the moon is full, the Polish peasant will point 
out to the traveller a small dark speck on its bright 
surface; and to this day fully believes it to be 
Twardowski, who thus expiates his misdeeds by soli- 
tary confinement in the deserts of boundless —_ 
ges to the bigotry and 











From a legend of the middle a 
shallow-minded credulity of ‘the rivers is an easy 
transition. In a former communication I gave some 





account of M. Louis Veuillot, the presiding genius of 
that ultra-religious print. Now, power of invective 
and fierceness of attack being what this saintly per- 
sonage mostly excels in, it is rprising that his 
performances in the suaviter in modo, angelic style 
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THE CRITIC, 


[Jone 1, 





= 





are a decided failure. Thus, in reviewing a work by 
Guerres, the nature of which may be divined from its 
title, La Mystique Divine, Naturelle, et Diabolique, he 
has determined that, if his article was not quite up to 
the mark as far as quality, the deficiency should be 
made up by its length, which, he judged rightly, 
would deter most people from reading it. Already 
twelve columns have been devoted to the subject, 
and M. Veuillot has not been able to get fur- 
ther than La Mystique Divine, in which he 
discloses some of the effects of 
stacy, 
philosophy ” of heretics like Faraday, Herschell, &. 
Ex.qra. when an individual is plunged into a state of 
religious ecstasy, ‘‘his centre of gravity is no longer in 


the centre of the earth, but in.the heavens!” Heno} 


longer walks, but glides along the surface of the 
earth, and walks upon the waters as he would on dry 
land. He also rises into the air, at times by a rapid 


flight, at. others wafted by slow and majestic move- | 
Father Veuillot then quotes | 
examples of these miraculous flights of divers holy | _thes 
| able to add that she is still poor. 


ments to the empyrean. 


men towards their celestial centre of gravity, which 


are more than sufficient to upset the gravity of all | 


among his readers whose minds fanaticism has not 
bereft of common sense. All, however, who do not 
share M. Veuillot’s belief on these points are looked 
upon by him as heretics; a class whom he never 
loses an opportunity of consigning to the infernal gods, 
with that gusto all holy and devout personages like 


himself seem to find in the pleasurable occupation of | 


d—m—g heretics. 

Among the most agreeable novelties lately intro- 
daced in musical soirées in Paris is the substitution 
of Opéras de Salons for the old routine of singing or 
concerts. 
cient répertoire of the Vaudeville or the Gymnase (so 
rich in pretty sketches), furnishes the pieces ; 
formers, of course, introducing the airs that suit them 
best. At the hotel of the Countess de C , in the 


rable comic sketch of L’ Anglais, ou le Fou raissonnable, 
was acted, all the performers being noble amateurs. 
This little piece, written in the last century, is in- 
tended to ridicule the alleged mania for suicide, and 


is known at your theatres as “ The Blue Devils.” | 
The principal charaeter is an Englishman, and was | 
acted by a British peer—report says to the highest | 
The brilliant success of the essay at once | 
yrought such entertainments into vogue, and they are | 
now the order of the day, or rather of the night, in | 


perfection. 


most of the fashionable salons which still remain open. 
A few words about the theatres. 
what silent on this subject in my late epistles, for the 


best of reasons—they have presented nothing worth | 


notice, which does not, however, prevent their being 


prosperous; the number of foreigners and provin- | 


cials brought to town by the Exhibition being suffi- 
cient to account for full houses, for there is no sight- 
seer in existence equal to your provincial on a 
visit to Paris. The Grand Opera—which the Govern- 
ment, to gratify a whim of the Minister of State, 
who has some pretensions to theatrical ability as 
a manager, have placed under his direction—re- 
ceives a subvention from the state to the amount of 
some thirty thousand pounds a year, and is without 
a male singer worthy being mentioned. The first 
artiste is Mlle. Cruvelli, whose fine gifts are accom- 
panied by eccentricities of acting and singing so 
strange and unaccountable as to lead to a suspicion of 
lunacy. Our next soprano Mme. Stoltz, who began 
with an excellent contralto voice, but soon spoiled it, 
by endeavouring to transform it into a soprano, in 
which she never succeeded ; but, having a warm ad- 
mirer in the then director, M. Pillet, she sang soprano 

aracters for some years until the infatuated 
impresario was ruined, and Mme. S. peremptorily dis- 
missed. This lady, who has since been singing in many 
parts of the world, including South America, and 
during the course of her voyages only suffered one 
‘wreck—that of her voice—has lately returned, and is 
one of the operatic attractions. The next is a very 
charming person—Mme. Fortuni—a fair Spaniard, 
gifted with the finest character of beauty of that na- 
tion. Her organ is good; and, with assiduous study, 
she may yet become a distinguished singer, which she 
cannot honestly be called at present, though she is 
more applauded than the greatest artiste—the fact is, 
she is too handsome for criticism. Whatever her de- 

ts, as Pope says, 


Look in her face and you forget them a 


Of tenors we have but one, M. Gueymard, with a 
fine voice, but quite unaccomplished as an artiste, and 
labouring under a defect unpardonable in either man 


horse, being a regular “roarer.” The rest are 
worthy such principals—more or less could not be 
said. Such isthe “vocal” state of the Grand Opera in 
Paris for the delectation of strangers from every part 
of the globe. Fortunately, the credit of the ballet is 
kept up by the presence of Mlle. Rosati, who realises 
all the enchantments of Ja danse. This, however. is 
not enough; for the discontent of the crowds of stran- 
gers who visit the Opera on the strength of its ancient 
reputation is added to the general chorus of the mul- 
titude whom the Exhibition has disappointed. The 
Francais, however, nobly maintains the renown of 
French comedy, which probably was never represented 
with such an ensemble as at present by Provost, Sam- 





religious ec- | 
which are assuredly “not dreamt of in the | 


| As a piece, it is amusing ; 


| He is a pains-taking, hard-working musician, without 
A piano forms the orchestra, and the an- | 
the per- | 


, : ‘ | Italy, Madame Ristori, who has appeared in a play of | 
Faubourg St. Germain, a short time since, the admi- | 


T have been some- | 


son, Regnier, Got, Bressant, Geoffroy, Maillart, 
Delaunay, &c. &c., and Mmes. Allant, Thenard, the 
two Brohans, &. &c. They are now acting an old 
comedy of Dallainvalt, L’Ecole des Bourgeois, with a 
spirit and humour that give it all the air and interest 
of novelty in addition to the quaint originalities of 
the ancient school, the colour and richness of 
which seem to have escaped the moderns. The 
Opéra Comique is doing well without novelty. 
The wealthy Englishman who was led to pur- 
chase the Variétés some ten years ago has at 
length found a responsible tenant for it, and M. 
Cagnard enters on the direction on the Ist of June. 
The losses of Mr. B. are said to be very great: hap- 
pily his fortune is very large—a circumstance which 
did not escape the penetration of the multifarious 
crew with whom his position brought him into con- 
tact. Mademoiselle Dejazet is about to give a series of 
last representations at the Gaité. She is said to have | 
arrived at the maturity of twelve lustres, and to have 

received upwards of two millions of francs (80,000/.), 

in the course of her theatrical career. It is deplor- 





Frederick Lemaitre | 
is also taking one of his many last leaves, and is | 
also said to be out of sorts with Fortune, though he 
has also drawn very largely upon the public. To 
conclude, we have just had at the Lyrique an opera 
composed by Halévy, and written by St. Georges. 
g; as an opera, it is heavy, 
laboured, without a gleam of melody—in fact, like 
most of Halévy’s productions, 
Closely correct—mechanically dull. | 


a spark of originality or genius. He seems to have | 
expended all his powers in his earlier productions, | 
La Juive and L’Eclair. I have hardly left myself 

room or time to speak of an Italian dramatic com- | 
pany that has arrived from Turin, save to say that | 
it has introduced to us one of the first tragedians of | 
Silvio Pellico’s, Francesca da Rimmi, and won every 

heart by her touching pathos and tenderness. More | 
of these performances in my next. | 








RUSSIA. 
—_— | 
THE EMPEROR ALEXANDER II. | 


Nouvelle Biographie Universelle. Tome premier. | 
Paris: Didot. 
Tue most remarkable royal reformers of recent | 
days were the Emperor Joseph the Second of 
Austria, and the Emperor Alexander the First of | 
Russia. The Emperor Joseph is now somewhat | 
remote from us. But the death of the Czar | 
Nicholas, and the great events, whose thunder | 
peals to us to inspire or to appal, from Baltic and 
from Euxine, give fresh interest to the memory , 
of the man who tried, by founding the Holy Al- 


| liance, to make the world forget by what iniqui- | 


tous means and by what atrocious cruelties the 
Russian Empire had been built, and on what | 
barbarism, falsehood, superstition, and depravity 
it rested. As rapidly as some of the old Oriental | 
Monarchies, Russia, after culminating marvel- | 
lously for a season, seems hastening to her decline. 
It was not a fierce Nicholas, but a cunning | 
Alexander, that could ever have rendered her 
dangerous to Europe. Future historians will 
regard the latter as infinitely the abler of the two 
brothers. And, perhaps, of all who figured in 
the mighty drama, of which the French Revolu- | 
tion was the first act, there is none, except Na- | 
poleon, whose character deserves such mature | 
and comprehensive study as that of Napoleon’s 
most fatal opponent. 

Alexander the First, the Czar of all the Rus- 
sias, was born on the 23rd December, 1777. His | 
father, Paul, took no share in his education, and 
as long as the Empress Catharine lived she would | 
not allow him to take any. The loathing which 
she felt for the wretched Paul is well known. It 
was strange, however, that one who was consi- 
dered too insane and too savage to be entrusted 
with the education of his own son, should have 
had the destinies of many millions entrusted to 
his uncontrolled caprice. One of the healthiest 
influences operating on the childhood of Alex- | 
ander was the warm affection which he always 
felt for his mother, the Princess Maria of Wur- 
temberg. When confiding her grandson to the 
care of Count Nicholas Soltikof, Catherine wrote 
out herself in detail the plan which she gave 
him, and the instructions which he was to follow | 
in the management of his charge. The scheme 
of studies was very complete; music and poetry 
were alone omitted, as being likely to consume 
time demanded for more important and indis- 
pensable things. Count Soltikof chose, in 1783, | 
as preceptor of Alexander Cesar Laharpe, a | 


Swiss Colonel, who has sometimes been confounded | 


with the French writer of that name. 


| of Baden. 


eel 


for his office, with the exception that he wished 
to indoctrinate his pupil with those vague liberal- 
isms which were so fashionable seventy years 
ago, and which are still so widely and so unfortu- 
nately prevalent. Of course we believe that a 
nation, like an individual, should go on from one 
degree of improvement to another; but this must 
be in harmony with the nation’s character, the 
facts of nature, the reality of things. Nothing 
so dangerous to a nation’s peace, and strength, 
and glory, as the crotchets of those whom Napo- 
leon called ideologists. It was very fine indeed, 
the dream of making Alexander the Northern 
Telemachus; but it would have been better to 
teach him how to govern Russia in correspondence 
with Russian possibilities. As it was, his mind, 


| which was partly a German heaviness and partly 


a Greek subtlety, received, instead of solid cul- 
ture, French superficialities and French philan- 
thropisms. 

In 1793 Alexander married the Princess Louisa 
The Princess, subsequently known 
by the name of Elizabeth, had just reached her 
fourteenth year. The marriage was far from 
being happy. Alexander, though he could affect 
exceeding refinement, was all through life a 
sensualist in some of the coarsest forms; and 
the spoiled heir of the Russian throne took small 
pains to win or to respond to the affections of his 
baby-wife. But the facility with which a German 


| woman, especially if she be of royal or noble 


rank, can change a husband or a creed manifests a 
calmness of blood, which makes us less deplore 
the Princess Elizabeth’s destiny. 

Catherine the Second’s long reign of thirty- 
four years came to an end in 1796. Catherine 
had the burglarious qualities which characterise 
all Russian rulers, along with a boundless brutal 
lust. She had done much for the external ag- 


| grandisement of Russia, almost nothing for its 
| internal developement. 
| scribblers and was flattered by them, and gave 


She flattered French 


niggardly pensions for lavish and servile praises, 
and was proclaimed by the rump of Encyclo- 
pédism a mighty and enlightened empress. 


| But the whole thing was a monstrous quackery. 


Let any one examine what the state of Russia 
was while by theft after theft Russia was placing 
her withering grasp on half the globe, and he 
will marvel much how she who rioted with her 
favourites in such a Golgotha of corruption, 
bestiality, and baseness could have been cele- 
brated as great. 

The son whom Catherine so profoundly loathed, 
the ferocious Paul, was strangled in his palace 
early in 1801, after a short reign of little more 
than four years. Perhaps Paul’s worst fault in 
the eyes of his murderers was his tendency to 
occasional outbreaks of frightful sincerity. He 
was expected to be an actor like the rest of the 
Romanoffs; he played his part badly; and a por- 
tion cf the dissatisfied audience choked him with 
his own scarf. 

Alexander was accused of being one of the 
conspirators against his father. Though this 
cannot be proved, yet it is undoubted that he 
knew of the conspiracy. It is said that he was 
induced to let it take its course by the assurance 
that his own life, and that of his mother and 
brothers, were in danger, while the future con- 
dition of the country was represented to him 


| under the most sombre aspect if Paul’s vagaries 


were not stopped in the only effectual way that a 
Russian could think of. As Alexander was a 
youth of more than three-and-twenty when the 
murder was perpetrated, it cannot be supposed 
that he was influenced by appeals fitted only to 
terrify the merest child. Paul’s father, Peter III, 
had, with the connivance of Catherine, been 
assassinated in prison; and Alexander may 
have been taught to look on it as a trifling matter 
that troublesome Czars were thus got rid of. 
How far he was right in sacrificing even the 
worst of fathers to considerations of political 
necessity, each must decide for himself, according 
to his views of what political necessity is and 
involves. 

The advent of Alexander to the Russian throne 
was pompously hailed in an ode to Humanity, by 
frigid old Klopstock, then nearly eighty, who had 
extravagant eulogies for freedom and other fine 
things, but was glad enough to be pensioned by 
princes. The new Emperor was crowned at 
Moscow, on the 27th September 1801 ; and now 
he had to attempt the impossible feat of recon- 
ciling his liberalisms, his philanthropisms, with 
absolute government. He began by ostentatiously 


Laharpe | declaring that he intended to rule strictly in ac- 
seems to have been in most respects well fitted | 


cordance with the laws. The value and the 
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generosity of this declaration we can promptly | monarchy to the verge of ruin. Here, however, 
estimate, by reflecting that the laws were nothing | perhaps less than inany part of Napoleon’s career, 
but the decrees of his own supremest will. He | was genius or generalship needed. The Duke of 
did not really mean to reform—he simply meant | Brunswick and the other commanders of the 
that Russia should go on as before, sometimes as 
a secret stealer, and sometimes as an open robber, 
of territory—that her power should seem ten 
times greater than it was—that she should 
appear to be making immense progress in civili- 
sation, when substantially she was making no 
progress therein at all—and that he, for his | 
dexterous histrionisms, should be proclaimed by 
the enthusiasm of Europe pacificator, regenerator, 
gaviour, saint. As to his founding or reor- 
ganising seven universities, two hundred gymna- | 
siums, and two thousand elementary schools, this 
no doubt looks well on paper. But institutions 
in Russia are never meant to be anything but 
creations of the pen, unless they are of purely | 
military character, and for directly conquering 
purposes. It has a pleasant sound to the ear | 
that Alexander recalled many of the exiles that 
his father had sent to the deserts of Siberia—- 
that he abolished secret tribunals, and condemned 
torture in legal proceedings as a curse and a 
lisgrace to a modern community—that he for- 
bade gifts of peasants, such as it had been usual 
to practise, and the announcements in the public 
journals of men to be sold. A certain common- 
place and most mitigated benevolence cannot be 
denied to Alexander; but it was more the orna- 
ment and the weapon of his policy, his vanity, 
and his ambition, than anything else. He wished 
to be thought amiable, he wished to be thought 
merciful, that French scribblers might chatter 
about him as they had chattered about his 
grandmother. 

The gigantic ideas and the gigantic events of 
the French Revolution had incarnated themselves 
inagiant. With this giant Alexander did not 
know very well how to deal. At last, as if 
irresistibly fascinated by the genius of Napoleon, 
he exploded into violent affection for him. On | 
the 8th October 1801 he signed a treaty of the 
most friendly alliance with him. When, early in | 
the following year, the peace of Amiens gave the | 
states of Europe a short breathing time, Alex- 
ander became almost servile to the First Consul 
in his expressions of admiration and esteem. A 
fresh outbreak of the war marvellously altered 
the Czar’s sentiments. In Bonaparte he had 
probably at first only seen the betrayer of French 
Republicanism, the enemy of visionary politics 
and a fanatical democracy, and as such wielding 
the most powerful conservative agencies at that 
time in the world. But when, striding rapidly 
from one height of authority to another, Bona- 
parte declared himself Emperor, the old dynas- 
ties began to tremble, and saw in him a rival 
and a foe. Alexander therefore jomed the 
coalition formed by England, Austria, and Swe- 
den, against France. The allies perhaps thought 
that, with dissatisfied republicans at home and 
conspiring legitimists abroad, the new Emperor 


incapacity. Never were the lives of brave men 
so shamefully, so stupidly, so resultlessly wasted. 


circumstances or eternal friendship demanded, 
saw his armies crushed, first at Eylau, on the 


14th June of the same year. On each of these 
oceasions Benningsem was at the head of the 
Russian forces—Benningsen, who had been more 
than any one active in the plot to murder Alex- 
ander’s father, and who held with his own hands 
the Empress backwhen, startled by the shrieks of 
her husband, she was rushing to snatch him from 
his assassins. 
the French into Russia, and cut them up in detail, 
Alexander felt that there would be neither glory 
nor benefit of any kind from a continuance of 
the contest. Shortly after the battle of Fried- 


Niemen. Entering with immense apparent en- 


the future political arrangements and geographi- 


skilful adulation of the conqueror and by his 
consummate duplicity, to make Russia, not 


tories. The Peace of Tilsit, on the 7th July 
| 1807, showed Napoleon at the height of his mili- 
tary success—but showed him for a moment 
faithless to his grand political capacity. 
| was the fittest time for the restoration of Poland 
in all its original integrity. 
been an act of wisest statesmanship—an act of 
divinest justice—an act of deadliest retribution 
to the three unscrupulous spoilers—an act se- 
curing the gratitude and devotedness of a noble 
people, the admiration of mankind, and the ap- 
plause of the democracies whom in every land he 


could not have been too generous. His disdain 
for the smaller German States, and his indifference 


ing vassalage of theirs to Russia which is so serious 
a complication in our present affairs. He alone 
escaped comparatively unscathed from the con- 
flict against whom the most killing thrusts 
should have been directed. But whatever may 
have been the blindness or the weakness which 
Napoleon now displayed, this does not justify 
the subsequent proceedings of Alexander. The 
apathy with which he abandoned the King of 
Prussia proved how profoundly heartless and 
how despicably mean was he to whom flatterers 
ascribed so much benevolence and magnanimity. 
Worse, however, than heartless or than mean 
was his conduct to Sweden. Gustavus Adolphus 
would not be able to offer a very effectual re-| the Fourth, his brother-in-law, a king of a wild, 
sistance. strange, somewhat fierce and obstinate character, 

To the terrible blow hurled at France by the | but gifted with a strong sense of honour and 
lying arm of Nelson, on the 21st of October 1805 | honesty, refused to consult, like Alexander, his 
Bonaparte replied, on the 2nd December of the | own safety by sacrificing every one else. With 
same year, with the thunder of Austerlitz. This | a chivalry lamentably rare in modern times, he 
victory annihilated the coalition. Alexander, | remained most valiantly faithful to his alliane« 
who had no military talents, and whose Hamlet | wiih the English, and refused to shut the Baltic 
hesitancy of will unfitted him for conceiving, | against their ships. Russia had been long hun- 
inspiring, achieving, bold, dashing, rapid military | gering for a pretext to seize Finland. The im- 
operations, appears to have been the cause of the | petuosity, what hackneyed politicians would call 
humerous blunders and the frequent changes of | the imprudence of the Swedish King, furnished 
plan with which the Russians were chargeable | this. War was declared by Alexander against 
previously to the engagement. The immediate Sweden, and an army of sixty thousand men 
and the most disastrous effects of the over- | was sent by him into Finland, which, in 1809, 
whelming defeat fell on Austria: Russia was in| was incorporated with Russia. This was the 
the main unharmed, except in the loss of men. | most barefaced and infamous of Russia’s count- 
The hard conditions, therefore, imposed on the | less thievings: and the part she took in the 
Emperor Francis, made Alexander adverse rather | dismemberment of Poland was less really exe- 
than favourable to peace. He succeeded in| crable. It ought not to be forgotten, when Eng- 
creating a fresh coalition. Prussia, pursuing | land comes to balance accounts with Russia, that 
that temporising, craven, selfish policy for which | Sweden lost Finland from resolutely acting as 
it has been remarkable in our own days, tried to| the loyal and unselfish friend of our country. 
be neutral, calm, and prosperous, while storms | Meanwhile Alexander was not idle in the East. 
Were raging and bursting all round it. Not till | There was always poor Turkey, or poor Persia, or 
Napoleon had poured on it humiliation after | some other poor sinner, to be kicked and rifled. 
iumiliation was it stung out of its unmanly atti- | Where a bold burglary could not be committed, 
rae ro mae beside the coffin of F rederick the petty larceny was dexterously, cunningly, and 
eae A lexanderand Frederick William the Third | pertinaciously pursued. If you could not steal a 
ol Prussia swore in somewhat sentimental fashion | province, you could, perhaps, be able to filch a 
¢ternal friendship. Napoleon was to be speedily | town. When you could neither steal nor filch, 
‘emolished by the two friends. He soon showed youcould, perhaps, make preparations for stealing 
What the friendship was worth, as a proclamation of | or filching. And all the time you were the | 
Comaty against him. The battle of Jena, on the | philanthropic, the liberal, the reforming, the pious 
‘4th October 1806, sufficed to bring the Prussian | Czar. 


Prussian troops displayed the most unpardonable | 
Alexander, making no such strenuous efforts as | 


8th February 1807, and then at Friedland, on the | 


Unless he could have entrapped | 


land, the two Emperors had several interviews | 
in a tent erected on a raft in the middle of the 


thusiasm into all the views of Napoleon regarding | 


cal distribution of Europe, he contrived, by his | 


| France, reap the fruit of the conqueror’s vic- | 


Now | 


This would have | j be Is 
swept on with his deluge of Tartars. 


had so keenly offended. As Prussia also had been | 
sufficiently humbled, was as exhausted in resources | 
as broken in spirit, his treatment of that kingdom | 


to their interests and feelings, began that degrad- | 


From the 27th September to the 14th October 
1808 was held that famous Congress of Erfurt, in 
which, though Napoleon saw himself surrounded 
by potentates, princes, and courtiers, the real 
force and gain of the dictatorship whose lustre 
glittered on his brow were not his, but Alex- 
ander’s. Napoleon was no match for this mighty 
master of dissimulation. With political glance 
and grasp not mferior to his marvellous military 
talents, Bonaparte, from his frankness, directness, 
and vehemence, was yet the easy prey of wily 
| diplomatists when he allowed himself to come 
into personal contact with them. It is worth 
while hearing what Napoleon had to say in 
his exile at Saint Helena about the model 
monarch who had contrived so cleverly to dupe 
(him at the Erfurt Conferences: “Alexander 
}is a man infinitely superior to the Emperor 
| Francis, and to the King of Prussia. He has 
| talent, is graceful, and well informed; and he can, 
| wher he chooses, be exceedingly engaging. But 
he cannot be trusted ; he is destitute of sincerity; 
he is a true Greek of the Lower Empire. Never- 
theless, he is not without ideology either real or 
affected, though it is possible that his ideological 
tendencies may have been derived from his edu- 
cation or implanted by his preceptor. The sort 
| of debates I had with him would be deemed 
incredible. He maintained, in opposition te me, 
| that hereditary government was an abuse; and I 
| was obliged to pass more than an hour expending 
| all my eloquence and logic in proving to him that 
| hereditary government constituted the happiness 
and the repose of nations. Perhaps, however, he 
was only mystifying me ; for he is subtle, false, 


adroit. An immense career may yet be before 
ihim. If Idie here, he will be my real heir in 
Europe. I alone could have barred his path as he 


There is 
no doubt that not merely on the subject of here- 
ditary government, but on every other, it wasthe 
endeayour of Alexander to mystify Napoleon. 

| It would have been well if he had not sueceeded 

in mystifying him in regard to things more impor- 
tant than speculative opinions. 

When, stimulated by the heroism of the 
Spaniards and yielding to the importunities and 
tempted by the gold of England, Austria raised 
once more the banner of resistance to Bonaparte, 
Alexander neither remained neutral nor frankly 
sided with either of the combatants. As the 
ally of France he went through the farce of in- 
vading Austria. But, though he had no inten- 
tion of doing Austria serious damage, he yet was 
not sorry that his invasion so far weakened that 
land as to make its conflict with Napoleon an 
unequal one. The battle of Wagram was for 
Austria what the battle of Jena had been for 
Prussia. And the peace of Vienna on the 14th 
of October 1809 told of the Austrian Monarchy’s 


| complete prostration. So mutilated and manacled, 


how was it ever by its own energies to recover? 
But the thorough exhaustion of Germany, 
especially of its two principal states, was exactly 
what Alexander most desired, as he thus became 
the arbiter of its fate. As Alexander had 
enormous cunning, but no wisdom or real great- 
ness, he could view Germany’s disasters only by 
the light of Russia’s geographical extension. 
Whatever endangered, impoverished, disgraced 
Germany, trampled and kept Germany down, 
was a stone added to the vast though hollow 
edifice of the Russian autocracy. Alexander saw 
all along that he would ultimately come into 
fiercest collision with France. But he resolved 
that two things should be the precursors of this 
—first, that Germany should run its resources in 
men and in money dry; and that then France 
should do the’same. He thus made Germany his 
slave whenever hostilities between himself and 
Napoleon should begin; and he could bring the 
fresh hordes of Russia against the wearied and 
decimated legions of France. A united Ger- 
many could have defied Napoleon and Alexander 
both. But to create a united Germany there 
was needed on the Prussian throne a second 


Frederick the Great. Frederick’s successors 
have been miserable mediocrities, or worse. 
Hence they have thwarted the natural ten- 


dency of Prussia, the energetically Protestant 
and industrial, to absorb the whole of Germany. 
Whether also the part which England took in 
the last European war was just and politic or 
not, it is certain that a most grievous error was 
committed by the Pitt and other ministries in 
neglecting to make England a primordial mili- 
tary as well as a primordial naval power. 
KENNETH MORENCY. 
To be continued.) 
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SCIENCE. 


SCIENTIFIC SUMMARY. 
COMPARATIVE ANATOMY. 

THe ANTHROPOID APES AND THEIR RELATION 
ro Man.—In our summary of the proceedings of the 
st meeting of the British Association we cursorily 
glanced at the relations of the man-like apes to man, 
as having formed a prominent subject of discussion at 
that meeting. As this question has been once more 

nost fully discussed, and we think we may say set at 
rest, during one of the weekly Friday séances at the 
Royal Institution, by the calm judgment, the saga- 
city, and the wonderful power of grasping a subject 
in its entirety, be the details never so many and the 
problems involved never so intricate, which form a 
portion of the mental qualities of our great anatomist 
Richard Owen, we feel certain a fuller notice of this 
subject will not prove tedious to any whom it may 
interest, and we also trust may, in some slight 
legree, check the spread of a notion founded on the 
generalisation of many vague speculations of scien- 
tific men, possessed of more imagination than wisdom, 
who have brought themselves to believe and to teach 
that Man is but a better kind of Ape. 

We shall for the most part, employ the very words 

f the lecturer; for Professor Owen possesses the ac- 
complishment, somewhat rare with scientific men, of 
lucidity of style and’ expression—qualities, which 
make us desire he would print his views on the sub- 


] 
J 


L 
1 
A 


ject under consideration in a cheap form, or in some | 


ublication of very general circulation, and thus deal 

as “crushing” a blow to the mischievous opinion he 
has overset, as his good friend Faraday dealt to 
‘‘table-turning.” We do not feel ourselves so far 
bound to the matter in hand as to omit the few words, 
pregnant with wisdom, which constitute the exordium 
and peroration of this lecture—our omissions, in fact, 
being confined to some of the strictly anatomical de- 
tails; the general, we must strive to compress, how- 
ever hard the task, 

The “argument,” to use a somewhat obsolete ex- 
pression, of this discourse, was to compare the struc- 
ture, more especially the bones and teeth, of the 
nost highly organised Apes—the Orang-outangs and 
Chimpanzees—with that of the Human Subject, in 
reference to the hypothesis that specific characters 
an be so far modified by external influences, ope- 
rating on successive generations, as to produce a new 
and higher species of animal, and that thus there had 
been a gradual change from the monad up to Man. 

The conditions under which an active monad might 
ye developed from dead mucus or other organic matter 
in an infusion, or those which might influence and 
attend the transmutation of one recognised species of 
animal into another—say of a polype into a medusa— 
are both legitimate and important objects of physiolo- 
gical research. But, hitherto, the results of such re- 
searches have not favoured the hypothesis of the pro- 
duction and coming in of species by spontaneous 
generation and transmutation. 

The last linkin the chain of changes—from Quadru- 
vana to Bimana—according to the latter old notion, 
was alluded to by Henry More in his philosophical 
Conjectura Cabalistica; and, in reference to that 
and other works of the same period, in which creative 


} 


were treated of, Professor Owen took occasion to con- 
trast the spirited style, vigorous intellect, profound 
learning, and laborious research manifested in the 
works of such men as Cudworth, More, and Grew, 
with the opposite characteristics of some works of the 
same kind of the present day. True it is, that these old 





forces and the nature and origin of animal species | 


authors partook of the prevalent belief of their age in | 


witchcraft and apparitions. But have not we ourclair- 
voyants and spirit-rapping? Two centuries ago it 
was believed that a long round piece of wood, if 
bestridden by a person properly “ possessed,” would, 
in obedience to such influence, move against gravity, 


rise from the ground, and transport itself and its rider | 


through the air. 
we doubt not is still believed, that a flat circular 


In our own time it has been, and | 


piece of wood, supported by wooden legs, can be made, | 


by the imposition of hands of the faithful, to move 
against gravity, tilt up and dance about. 

The present age may be more knowing, but can it 
truly flatter itself with being wiser, more logical, or 
less credulous than that of Cudworth and More? In 
the seventeenth century numerous and respectable 
eye-witnesses vouched for the transit of witches on 
broomsticks through the air. 


In the nineteenth, eye- | 


witnesses, as numerous and respectable, have testi- | 


fied to table-tilting and table-turning! and whether 
the occult influence overruling the law of Gravitation 
charges a discoid or a cylindrical piece of wood—oozes 
from the palms of the hands or emanates from another 
part of the body—matters not. 

We ignore Satanic influences, at least in talk, now- 
a-days, as a general rule. An impulse said to be un- 
controllable, because uncontrolled, and a “black 


cloud ” over the mind, form grounds for acquitting the 
adulterous prolicide; of old it would have been re- 











| ferred in good earnest, as it still is by our law formu- 

| laries, ‘to the instigation of the devil,” and a stern 
exemplary judgment would have followed the belief. 
It may be doubted whether the fearfully-increasing 
number of acquittals and of “ merciful recommenda- 
tions” of murderers, be a sign of the superior wisdom 
and true humanity of our times. 

But, to return to our Apes. For about two centuries 
naturalists have been cognisant of a small ape, 
tailless, without cheek-pouches, and without the 
ischial callosities, clothed with black hair, with a 
facial angle of about 60°, and of a physiognomy 
milder and more human-like than in any of the com- 
mon monkeys—less capricious, less impulsive in its 
habits, more staid and docile. This ape, first imported 
from the West of Africa, was called by the old ana- 
tomist Tyson, who first dissected it in 1699, Homo 
Sylvestris, or Pigmy ; by Linneus, Homo Troglodytes; 
and, since its specific characters have become better 
known, by the term Simia Troglodytes—an animal 
now familiar to most of us who, fortunately, have 
access to the gardens of the Zoological Society, and 
known as the Chimpanzee. 

At a later date a similar kind of ape was met with 
in Borneo and Sumatra, which was a quiet docile 
beast, and had the same sad, human-like expression 
of features. This was the Orang or Orang-outan, i.e. 
wild mau—familiarly ‘“‘ The Wild Man of the Woods.” 
This ape differs from the Chimpanzee in being clothed 
with reddish-brown hair, and having the upper limbs 
much longer in proportion to its size, and the thumb 
upon the hind foot somewhat less. It was called 
Simia Satyrus. 1n 1780 the skeleton of a large ape, 
tailless like the Bornean species, but with a much 
developed face, large canine teeth, and general 
baboon-like appearance, was sent to Europe by the 
then Governor of Batavia, and called by him the 
Pongo. 

Cuvier, in his second edition of the Régne Animal, 
1829, had cognizance of these three forms only of the 
anthropoid apes, and he then suggested that an idea 
which had been entertained, of the Pongo being the 
adult form of the Orang, was probably erroneous. 
The facial angle of the small red orang of Borneo, 
and of the black chimpanzee of Africa, with their 
small jaws and small teeth, brought them nearer 
than any known animal to the human species, 
particularly to the lower or negro forms. It was 
evident, on examination, that these small chimpanzees 
and orangs were young specimens of some large 
species of ape which had not shed their milk-teeth. 
Subsequently, a strict investigation of the materials 
collected by the Zoological Society in regard to these 
animals, especially directed to their dentition, enabled 
Professor Owen to show that the germs of the perma- 
nent teeth in the orang-outang agreed with the perma- 
nent teeth developed in the jaws of a species of pongo 
presented by Sir Stamford Raffles to the College of 
Surgeons. This view has been since confirmed by the 
acquisition of several skulls of the orang of inter- 
mediate ages, wherein the progressive changes of 
dentition are very manifest. .A comparative exami- 
nation of the skulls of these orang-outangs with 
those of the large pongo or Bornean baboon-like ape, 
satisfactorily established the fact that certain of the 
young orangs were identical inspecies with the pongo— 
a conclusion now accepted by all naturalists ; whilst 
it is equally evident that the chimpanzee, from the 
germs of similarly proportioned large teeth found 
within its jaws, must be the young of a much larger 
kind of ape. 

The osteological characters of the chimpanzee and 
the orang, especially those of the vertebral column, 
indicate animals capable only of a semi-erect posi- 
tion, and present a modification of the trunk much 
better adapted for a creature destined for a life in 
trees, than for one that is habitually to walk erect 
upon the surface of the earth. This adaptation of the 
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gentleman described as much larger than the chim- 
panzee, ferocious in its habits, and more dreaded by 
the negro natives than the lion or any other wil 
beast. These sketches showed one plainly marked 
character in which the chimpanzee differs from the 
orang, viz., the prominence of the supra-orbital 
ridge, which is wanting in the skull both of the young 
and adult orang. Later in the same year the Pro- 
fessor received, vid Bristol, from the same locality in 
Africa, two skulls of the same large species of chim- 
panzee, which clearly demonstrated the existence of a 
second, larger and more powerful African ape, now 
called Troglodytes gorilla. In several particulars the 
skull of this brute bears a closer similarity to that of 
man than that of any other known animal; but more 
particularly in the four tubercles on the grinding surface 
of the molar teeth being united by a ridge describing a 
strong sigmoid curve, which may be seen in the teeth 
of almost all varieties of men, and in a rudimentary 
projection of a nasal bone. Like the Chimpanzee, 
the upper limbs are longer than the lower ones, and 
the innermost digit of the foot is converted into a 
powerful thumb. 

To contrast the structure of these Apes with 
of Man, Professor Owen first pointed out that t 
teeth, like those of all the qguadrumana, (monkeys, 
&e.) of the old world, correspond in number and 
kinds with those in man; but all these apes differ in 
the larger proportional size of the canine teejh, which 
necessitates a break in the series, so that the prol 
points of these canines may pass into thdir places 
when the mouth is shut. The fangs of the bicuspids 
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| in both jaws are three separate ones in the apes, two 


in man, and these two are often connate in the highest 
races of mankind. The period of the order of de- 
velopment of the permanent teeth is dissimilar 
these apes to that of man. The canines of the apes 
are longer and larger in the male than in the fem: 
In man the dental system is characterised by aneq 
length of all the teeth, which are arranged in anu 
terrupted series, and show no sexual distinction. 
Still more importantly are the special character- 
istics of man exhibited in the parts of the skeleton. 
His whole framework proclaims his destiny is to 
carry himself erect; his upper limbs are not concerned 











‘in the mere act of locomotion, and are perfected to 


be the fitting instruments of the rational mind and 
free will with which he is endowed. Beginning with 
the foot, the Professor traced these specifie character- 
istics upwards. 

From the characteristic “‘ great toe,” he s 
how the human foot was so arched as to bear solidly 
and sufficiently the superimposed weight; how its 
bones were connected and covered with cartilages, 
&c., as to impart such an elasticity to the arch 
they form, that in running, leaping, or dropping from 


howed 


| a height, the jar is diffused and absorbed before it 





skeleton is still more strikingly shown in the unusual | 


development of the upper prehensile limbs, the hand | 


especially being admirably adapted for retaining a 
firm grasp of the boughs of trees. Of these two 
animals the chimpanzee the nearer approaches man, 
since it possesses the ligamentum teres, which 
strengthens the hip-joint in man, and which ligament 
is absent in the orang. The innermost of the five 
digits of the foot is comparatively larger in the chim- 
panzee than in the orang, which will impart a ten- 
dency in the former to maintain a more erect position, 
move more frequently on the ground, and to walk 
further than the orang without the aid of a stick. 
In these and several other well-marked characters it 
is shown that the African ape approximates nearer 
to man than does the orang. 

Of Orangs two species are now known to exist in 
Sorneo—the Orang-outang ; and a smaller sized one, 
somewhat more human-like in its character, which 
has been called Simia Morio. 

With reference to the Black Chimpanzee of Africa 
Professor Owen tells us, that he received in 1847, 
from Dr. Savage, a Church missionary at Gaboon, 
some sketches of the cranium of an ape, which that 


| 





ny 


can reach the enormous brain-expanded cranium. 
Ascending, he noticed the length of the lower limbs 
in man, longer in proportion than those of any other 
mammalian animal. The femur is proportionably 
longer in the leg of man than in any other animal. 
In none has the tibia so great anexpansion at the upper 
end. The modes in which the leg bones are fitted to 
those of the thigh, and these again to the pelvis, ex- 
hibit an arrangement whereby the weight of the body is 
transferred to a broader base, and its support in the 
erect posture facilitated. Then, how the pelvis was 
specially adapted to sustain the abdominal viscera, 
and expanded behind that the glutei muscles, de- 
veloped to their maximum in man, may be so solidly 
attached as to give the trunk a firm hold on the lower 
limbs. The differences of the ischium in man, the 
symphysis pubis, and the reduction of the tail to four 





| short stunted vertebra all joined to form one bone, 


from these bones in the apes were noticed, and so on 
throughout the vertebral column; the numerous 
peculiarities of the upper limbs, and especially of the 
hand, in man; finishing with a comparison of the 
cranium of man with that of the Gorilla ape. 

The next question which arises is, ‘To what extent 
does man depart from the typical character of his 
species?” With regard to the kind and amount of 
variety in mankind, we find, capable of propagation 
and characteristic of race, differences in stature, in 
colour of the skin, in the colour and texture of the 
hair, and certain differences in the osseous frame- 
work: thus, the Bushmen of South Africa and 
the natives of Lapland range from four to five feet, 
whilst the stature of some of the German races 
and the Patagonians ranges from six to seven feet. 
With reference to the characteristics of colour, which 
are extreme, we have now opportunities for judging 
how far climate has influenced it. For 1800 years 
the Jewish race has been dispersed into different Iati- 
tudes and climates, and have preserved themselves 
most sedulously from intermixture with other races 
of men. There are some Jews still lingering among 
the valleys of the Jordan, who for successive genera- 
tions have groaned under the tyranny of Syrian des- 
pots—a short race of people, described by trustworthy 
travellers as being as black as any of the Ethiopia? 
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.aces. Others of the Jewish race, participating in | 
iropean civilisation, and dwelling in the northern 
rations, show instances of the light complexion, blue 
,yes, and fair hair of the Saxon and Danish families. 
This cannot have occurred through the proselytism of 
household slaves, for the civil condition of the race 
has been such as to forbid much admixture from 
this source; and we thus see how to account for | 











liferences in colour, without being forced to refer | 
2m to original or specific distinctions. As to dif- | 
ferences of stature and size in mankind, how slight 

their extremes, in comparison with those we see 
every day in the varieties of the domestic dog. 

The modifications of the bony structure, as character- 
istic of race in man, are almost confined to the | 
pelvis and the cranium; in the former the difference 
is a slight, yet apparently a constant one. The pelvis 
of the adult negro may usually be distinguished from 
that of the European by slight differences in the pro- 
nortions of the iliac bones; but how trifling is this 
when compared with the marked distinctions which 
the pelvis of the orang-outang presents. 

With respect to cranial differences, three extreme 
pecimens of skulls, characteristic of race, were se- 
ted by Professor Owen. One of an aboriginal of 
n Dieman’s Land (the lowest of the Melanian or 
-coloured family); a well-marked Mongolian 
and a well-formed European skull. In the short, 
civilised, uneducated races, the brain is smaller 
in the taller, more civilised, and more educated 
consequently the cranium rises and expands 
less measure. Together with this contraction of 
the brain case, a greater projection of the fore-part 

f the face is evident, whether it arise from | 
a longer exercise of the practice of suckling, or 
a more habitual use of the teeth in the inter- 
maxillary part of the jaw and the corresponding 
lower jaw, in biting and gnawing raw, tough, un- 


+o 
















cooked substances ;—the anterior alveolar part of the 
jaw does project more in these lower races, but still 
to an insignificant degree compared with the promi- 
nence of this part of the skull in the large Apes. 
This intermaxillary bone is one point of distinction 
between the Ape and even the lowest of the human 


4 


ice. In the Mongolian skull there is a peculiar | 
development of the cheek-bones, giving great breadth 
and flatness to the face, a broad cranium, with a low 
forehead, and often with the sides sloping away from the 
median sagittal tract, somewhat like a roof; whereas, in | 
the European, there is, combined with a greater capa- 
city of the cranium, a more regular and beautiful oval 
form, a loftier and more expanded brow, a minor | 
prominence of the malars, and a less projection of the | 
upper and lower jaws. All these characteristics occa- 
sion slight differences in the facial angle in man. | 

As to the value to be assigned to the distinctions of 
race above defined, in consequence of none of these 
lifferences being equivalent to those characteristics of 
the skeleton, or other parts of the frame, upon which | 
specific differences are founded by Naturalists with 
reference to the rest of the Animal creation, the 
Professor came to the conclusion that Man forms one 
species, and that these differences are but indicative of 
tarieties. These varieties—the three predominant ones 
of which are the Ethiopian, the Mongolian, and Indo- | 
European or Caucasian—merge into one another by | 
easy gradations ; and in no case, however much these 
rarieties may be subdivided, can a well-marked and 
definite line be drawn between the physical character- 
istics of allied varieties. ‘ 

Further considerations on the osteological differences 
between man and the Gorilla ape (the most anthro- 
poid of all brutes), in reference to the origination of 
species of animals by gradual transmutation of 
specific characters, and that in an ascending direc- | 
tion; and the possible influence of food, climate, 
association with man, and many other influences con- | 
tinued through countless generations, on an animal, 
as exhibited by the Dog, were dwelt upon; and yet | 
under the extremest *mask of variety so superinduced 
by external relations, the naturalist detects in the 
d eutal formula, and in the construction of the 
cranium the unmistakeable generic and _ specific 
characters of the Canis familiaris, the domestic dog. 

Other details of the cranial and dental characters 
and distinctions between Man and the Apes were also 
carefully discussed, showing wherein these characters 
brought them nearer tugether, and in what manner 
the distinctions still kept them asunder. The equable 
length of the human teeth, the concomitant absence 
ot any break in the series, and of any sexual differ- 
ences in the development of particular teeth, are to | 
be valued by the light of actual knowledge as being 
_— and unalterable specific peculiarities of 

aan, 

It is interesting to observe that, as the generic 
forms of the quadrumana approach the bimana, they | 
are represented by fewer species. Of Apes the Gibbons | 
scarcely number more than half a dozen species ; the 
Orangs have but two, or at most three; and the 
Chimpanzees are represented by two species. 

_ The unity of the human species is demonstrated by 
the constancy of the osteological and dental charac- 
ters, to which the attention is more particularly 
directed in the investigation of the corresponding | 
Ciaracters in the higher guadrumana. 

: To sum up the argument in the very words of the 
Professor, “Man is the sole species of his genus—the 
Sole representative of his order. He has no nearer | 





physical relations with the brute kind than those 
which flow from the characters that link together the 
primary (unguiculate) division of the placental sub- 
class of Mammalia.” 

Having thus furnished the confutation of the notion 
of the transformation of the ape into man, which had 
been looked for by Henry More two centuries ago, 
Professor Owen closed his most valuable address with 
an apt and wise quotation from that old author, than 
with which we cannot do better than close this notice : 

“ And of a truth, vile epicurism and sensuality 
will make the sou! of man so degenerate and blind 
that he will not only be content to slide into brutish 
immorality, but please himself in this very opinion 
that he is a real brute already, an ape, satyre, or 
baboon; and that the best of men are no better, 
saving that civilising of them and industrious edu- 
cation has made them appear in a more refined shape, 
and long inculeate precepts have been mistaken for 
connate principles of honesty and natural knowledge: 
otherwise there be no indispensable grounds of reli- 
gion and virtue but what has happened to be taken 
up by over-ruling custom. Which things, I dare say, 
are as easily confutable as any conclusion in ma- 
thematics is demonstrable. But many as are thus 
sottish, let them enjoy their own wildness and igno- 
rance; it is sufficient for a good man that he is con- 
scious unto himself that he is more nobly descended, 
better bred and born, and more skilfully taught by 
the purged faculties of his own mind.” 

HERMES. 


THE FORTNIGHT. 
Mr. Arnerton, Chief Engineer of Woolwich Dock- 
yard, at a late meeting of the Society of Arts, called 


attention to a very important subject—the capability | 


The 


of mercantile transport service for steam-ships. 


speed, &e., the 


object was to show that the terms tonnage and horse- | 


power were altogether indefinite ; and yet contracts 
had been made for the Government transport service 
for 1854 amounting to 3,000,000/. sterling. Take, for 
instance, two ships of 1000 tons each, by builder’s 
tonnage; the displacement or cubical measurement of 
the quantity of water displaced by the hull of a ship 
in the one case shall be 560 tons, in the other 1880. 
Vessels also might be of the same,—suppose 100 
nominal horse-power; and yet, in the case of four 


ships specified, their effective power varied in pro- | 


portion to the numbers 1, 2,3, 4. It was evident, 
then, that the ratio of nominal horse-power to ton- 
nage was a delusion. Again, taking the estimate of 
ten ships, all nominally powered alike in the ratio of 


40 horse-power to 100 tons of builder's tonnage, yet | 


| candles, artificial, flowers, &c., &c. 


| 


the actual proportion of effective powers to tons of | 


displacement varied from 34 to 280 horse-power. 
Then, as regarded the speed of the Government mail- 
packets, the power was calculated at that which 


raised 33,000lbs. one foot high per minute; yet in the | 


case of ten vessels, whose aggregate horse -power was | : 
| to be hoped will find that support from private assist- 


1840, the engines actually delivered were equivalent 


to raising 155,303Ibs. per foot per minute, making an | 


allowance of 15 per cent. for extra force; 132,000|bs. 


| then might be assumed as the unit of horse-power. 
f Pp 


And from this datum a formula was given for 
determining the constructive merit of the type 
of form combined with engine adaptation there- 
to, although the object was to find what ships 
actually do, not what they ought theoretically to do. 
Supposing then two vessels of 2500 tons displacement, 


| frictional electricity is called 


| manufacture was traced from the raw material to 
| highest point of mechanical art; and, lastly, the con- 


| nothing was wasted. 


cost per ton would be 1/. 13s. 5d., 
1/. 16s. 10d , 2/.9s., and 3/7. 17s.—or a saving in favour 
of the smaller vessel. From all the facts adduced it 
was evident that there ought to be some legalised 
system for ascertaining the displacement, and for 
defining the unit of the term horse-power. 

The subject of the mutual relations of trade and 
manufactures was ably expounded by Professor 
Solly, at the opening of the ‘Trade Museum, Animal 
Department, at the Society of Arts, showing how 
intimate these relations were, for, whenever merchants 
prosper, a corresponding amount of prosperity might 
always be traced among the producing classes. Re 
striction to trade had been at all times injurious. 
Ihe most desirable thing was that trade should be 
left free and unfettered; for any attempts at restric- 
tion on the one hand, or propping up on the other, 
had never had any beneficial etfects. There were two 

ial ints calling for attention, adulteration 
d mystery. The former was an evil existing to 
ormous extent; the remedy must spring from 
the manufacturers themselves, for Govern- 
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ment interference would be but of little avail—and 
this, too, in a country professing, as compared with 





others, a high standard of morality. 

The series in the trade museum comprised wool, silk, 
horns, bones, furs, bristles, feathers, horse- 
hair, lac, wax, oil, shell, and refuse matter. In each 
of these departments, in which the materials had been 
collected from all parts of the world, the process of 
the 


skins, 


version of the refuse into manure, so that, in fact, 
The wool, made into yarn, was 
traced in broad and narrow cloths, tweeds, flannels, 
alpaca and mohair fabrics, carpets, blankets, shoddy 
manufactures, woollen paper, and flock paper. The 
silk, spun and dyed and woven into silks, sarsenets, 
satins, velvets, ribbons, and the waste into silk hats. 
Skins, with the various substances used in tanning, 
and the for all the departments for boots 
and shoes, bookbinding, glove-making, sadlery, 
parchment, gold-beater’s skin, and glue. Horns and 
various animals converted into combs, 

buttons, tooth-brushes, ivory, and 
Furs, for ornament, clothing, and fur- 
niture. Bristles, for household, hair, tooth, artists’, 
painters’ brushes, &c. Feathers, the writing-quill, 
ornamental feathers, and artificial flies for fishing 
Horsehair, for seating, brushes, buttons, crinoline, 
stock-stiffening, and ornamental purposes. Lac, for 
lac-dye, bleaching of lac, sealing-wax, &c. Wax, for 
Oil, from the 
veritable seal and whale blubber, to the manufacture 
of soap, candles, stearine, &c. Shells, for ornament 
and inlaying, &c.; and, lastly, the refuse converted 
into manures. These formed the principal features of 
the Exhibition; not only interesting in itself, but as 
being the nucleus of a still further development of the 
subject, which, if not taken up by Government, it is 


tools 


bones of 
drinking-cups, 
inlaid work. 


ance which its merits demands. 

Professor Faraday lately entered into the subject of 
electric conduction at the Royal Institution: it has 
engaged attention for more than twenty years, and 
was still a matter of doubt. The conduction of 
‘conduction proper ” 
but whet 


when conveyed through solid substances; 


| conveyed through liquid, decomposition takes place, 
| and the amount of decomposition is supposed to have 


of different types of form and engine adaptation, the | 


locomotive power of one being double that of the 
other, the former would be propelled at 10 knots per 


a definite relation to the amount of electricity trans- 
mitted. The enormous quantity of electricity excited 


| by chemical action, and the difficulty of estimating 


hour, with 196 marine horse-power, while the latter | 


for the same would require 400. Again, in the mutual 
relation of speed and power in vessels of homologous 
construction, the horse-power required for propelling 
a vessel of 1500 tons displacement, at variations of 
speed from 6 to 20 knots per hour, would be from 30 
to 1110 horse-power; to increase the speed from 8 to 
9 knots required an increase of 30 horse-power; from 
16 to 17 knots, it would require an increase of 113 
horse-power, or about four times the power; while, to 
double the speed, say from 8 to 16 knots, would re- 
quire eight times the power, while the weight of 
remunerating cargo would be reduced by an amount 
equal to the increased weight of machinery. Thus 
a vessel of 1500 tons displacement, powered for 


| 6 knots an hour for a passage of 3000 nautical miles 
| without recoaling, would require 125 tons of coals, 


assuming 1 ton of coal for each unit of horse-power, 
and there would be then 745 tons for cargo; at 8 knots, 


the amount, rendered it a matter of great uncertainty 
whether or not some electricity might not be conveyed 
by “conduction proper” through liquid in addition to 
that transmitted by decomposition. The evaporation 
of spirits of wine by the heat of two conducting plates 
immersed from a voltaic battery, seemed an evidence 
of “conduction proper” by a fluid without decompo- 
sition. The Professor, however, stated that he was 
still in doubt on the subject; notwithstanding the 
length of time it had been under consideration. 

It would appear, from a statement made by 
Rey. Mr. Everest at the Statistical Society, as to 


the 
the 


| distribution of emigrants from Europe over the United 


States, that the old states on which there were large 
cities were principally avoided, the far west being 


| generally the point to be reached if possible, and that 


222 tons of coal would be required, with 607 tons for | 
cargo; at 10 knots, 347 tons of coal, with 414 tons | 
for cargo; and at 12 knots, 500 tons of coal, with only | 


160 tons for cargo. 
was, therefore, enormous. 


The sacrifice of cargo for speed 


31. 16s. 3d., and 
11/. 16s. 10d. (it may here be observed that the ex- 
pense at 8 knots is only 20 per cent. more than at 6, 
while the saving of time was 25 per cent.; that 


The prime cost per ton of | 
| goods in such a vessel, at 6, 8, 10, 12 knots an hour, 
| would be 17. 17s. 3d., 27. 5s. 11d., 


the free states were preferred to the slave states—a 
fact noticed also in the migration of the Americans 
themselves. The subject is worthy of remark, as 
showing the free tendency of the human mind where 
left to itself to act. With this scene working on the 
American continent, we may notice a lecture recently 
delivered at the Sir Jamsetjee Jeejeebhoy Philo- 
sophical Institute, at Bombay, by a native, Now- 
rajee Furdonjee, on the Social, Moral, and Intel- 
lectual Condition of the Natives of India, in which, 
after sketching the history of India under the Hindoo 
and Mahomedan dynasties, he spoke in glowing terms 


| of the innumerable blessings which the natives enjoy 


ought, therefore, to be the limit.) Now, by taking the | 


size of the vessel at 3000 tons, for the same passage, 
speed, &c., without recoaling, the expense per ton of 
goods, as compared with the vessel of 1500 tons, 
would be 17. 14s. 8d., 1/. 18s., 27.138. 7d., and 5/. 3s. 3d. 
—or a saving in favour of the large ship; but, if the 
smaller vessel recoaled twice for the same passage, 





under British rule, particularly dwelling on the en- 
lightened policy of the Government as to universal 
tolerance, freedom of speech and thought, and the 
security of person and property. : 

The manufacture of glass, since the reduction of 
the duty, has been making great progress. The 
specimens sent to the Paris Exhibition of a cornice 
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pole, a massive frame for a pier glass, and for the legs 


of drawing room and bondoir tables, as well as for | 


pianofortes, show to what uses it has and may 
yet be extended. A new method of ornamenting has 
been lately invented by the application of copper- 
plate printing; it is an adaptation of the design of 
transferring ornamental designs to silver, and Brit- 
tania, and metal goods. In America, an attempt has 
been successfully made to fase glass with iron for axle 
boxes, the glass being inside and causing but little 
friction to the revolving wheels. 

The rapidity with which the Balaklava railway 
has been made is highly creditable to the Messrs. 
Peto; but the completion of the 160 miles of railway 
between Lyons and Avignon within three years adds 
another laurel to the same firm. The first sod was 
turned in the summer of 1852, and the line now 


finished completes the railway connection from the | 


English channel to the Mediterranean. Our own 
railway communication will soon receive extension by 
the opening of the Gloucester, Ross, and Hereford 
line—a point towards bringing Central Wales within 
railway influence. A portion of the Grand Trunk 


Canadian line has been completed to the extent of | 


392 miles; the whole length to Toronto will be 1100 
miles, and when opened will be of incalculable benefit 
in making the vast resources of the upper country 
more generally available. The Canadian legislature 
has passed a vote for 900,000/. towards the completion 
of this the greatest railway in the world. 
A failure in the supply of the usual materials from 
which paper has been manufactured has led to nu- 
merous experiments for the employment of other 
substances. The Fibre Company has been incorpo- 
ated by Act of Parliament, for the supply of flax 
fibre as a cheap substitute. A company has also been 
formed at Stamford for making use of twitch ; if this 
should prove suceessful, there will not only bea cheap 
and an abundant material, but employment in the 
collection will be afforded to numerous women and 
children, so that it would no longer be considered the 
farmers’ curse. 


The announcement of a new discovery, has been | 


made in New York, in the use of inoculation, by Dr. 
Humboldt, as a means of preventing the yellow fever. 
The experiment has been tried upon some thousand 
Spanish recruits lately arrived in Cuba from Europe, 
and with complete success. It is satisfactory to think 
that there is a prospect of the ravages of this fearful 
disease being thus arrested. 

A very happy use has been made of mixed metals 
by Messrs. Jacquelain and Silberman, of Paris. From 
twenty-five to thirty mixed metals have been prepared, 
fusible at different temperatures varying from 200 to 
1600 degrees centigrade, the point of the fusion of iron. 
The heat of furnaces may thus be easily ascertained 
by merely placing in a crucible the metal mixture, 
fusible at the temperature required in the furnace. 
This will tend to diminish the liability to accidents, 
which now frequently result from the want of an actual 
heat measure. 
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ART AND ARTISTS. 

LANDSCAPE—ROYAL ACADEMY. 
Ir is remarkable that we have few, if any, rising 
young landscapists; the veterans, Stanfield, Cooke, 
Creswick, Lee, Witherington, continue to occupy this 
popular department of art, but the young artistic 
talent of the day seems, for the most part, to be bent 
in another direction. The sign is a favourable one. 
The best landscapes in the world have been painted, 
not by professed landscape painters, but by those with 
‘whom the landscape was a secondary consideration. 
If ,we would point to the most delicious representa- 
tions of nature, of trees, fields, and skies, which are to 
be found in the present exhibition, we should refer 
to Hicke’s “ Hayfield” (268), and “Lark” (526), 
and Hook’s ‘Colin, the Shepherd’s Boy ” (77). 


| of his figures. 


Aer 


| and women (if any) which pertain to them are merely [ all its merits. A sweet passage is that of the littl 


so many spots put in to obtain variety of colour, aud | rocky island to the left, in the midst of a purple sea, 
it is lucky if they have the human form at all. | fringed at its base with white curling waves. 


We observe, however, that the insipidity of the land- | 


Mr. F. Danby has three views, all in that peculiar 


seapeis almost exactly in proportion to the little care | style of colour whieh he alone seems to be able + 


Animals, moreover, of all kinds are 
converted into impossible monsters, suggesting mostly 
the idea of stuffed specimens of their respective 


this kind of partnership or division of labour is 
compatible with a high art, notwithstanding the 


Beaumont and Fletcher style of argument which we | 


have often heard used. That pleasing effects may be 
produced by it we by no means question ; but it is 


this manufacturing spirit which threatens the decay | 
' 


of the English landscape school. 
Mr. Lee’s view of “‘ The Taw Vale, North Devon” 
(624), pleases us the best of his works. The reflec- 


tion of the sky in the smooth sheet of water in front | 


gives light to the view; the broken, cliff-like, earthy 
banks, are also a pleasing feature, and take off some- 
thing of that leaden hue from which Mr. Lee’s land- 
scapes are seldom free. The same materials have 
been turned to account in a different way in ‘ Trees, 
on the Banks of the Taw” (219). The trees, which 
are here a main feature, are of the conventional 
leathery sort, not nature’s, but tolerable substi- 
tutes. Figures there are, but they will not bear much 
scrutiny. Some nets hanging up to dry by the river 
bank contribute a certain degree of life to the picture, 
as suggestive, though remotely, of human action.— 
The characteristic of Mr. Lee’s landscapes seems to be 
generalisation. There is little individuality either in 
the subjects or their execution. The ‘“ River Awe, 
Argyleshire ” (86), is about as general an expression 
for a mountain’ stream in the Highlands as can be 
imagined ; it has nothing in it to suggest why that 
particular bit of stream should have been painted rather 
than another. His ‘Devonshire Mill” (153) is also 
wonderfully lacking in interest and motive. The little 
“ Sketch from Cliefden, looking towards Maidenhead 
in the Thames” (186), has more inspiration in it. 
Whilst Mr. Lee exhibits a kind of gloomy indif- 


| ference to the finer details of nature, and the mul- 


titudinous variety of her tints, Mr. Witherington has a 
susceptibility for these delicate charms which de- 
generates into sentimentalism. He cannot take the 
rough with the smooth in nature, the sober with the 
gay: his paintings, therefore, present an effeminate 
appearance; they fall short of the honest, blunt ex- 


| pression which is the characteristic of reality; they 


| (65), is suggestive of many things. 


flatter the eye, but rarely win the heart. His most 
successful work this year, we think, is ‘‘ The Home- 
stead” (548), in which the parts hang together 
better, and have a more genuine appearance, than in 
‘‘ The Silent Mole” (27), ‘Gathering Watercresses” 
(207), and “‘ Betchworth Park” (228). An amiable 
delight in childish enjoyment leads him to people his 
sunny glades and verdant pastures with children and 
nursemaids; but these objects have become too 
much of a commonplace with him to excite any 
real interest. 

Mr. Creswick takes us into a more bracing air. 
His “‘ Morning—the mouth of an English River” 
The windmill 
in the foreground, the lighthouse in the far distance, 
remind us of the works and industries of man. He never 
succeeds, however, in giving life and movement to a 
human figure or an animal; nor does he appear to 


| introduce such objects with any special purpose. The 


| His figures are wooden and ineffective. 


“ Afternoon—river’s bank” (94), his best picture, 
gives pleasure from the warm sunny glow which per- 
vades it, though wanting, it strikes us, as a compo- 
sition, in repose. In ‘‘ The Nearest Way in Summer 
Time” (440), representing the passage of a ford, the 
strength of the picture lies in Mr. Ansdell’s team of 
horses. 

Mr. Redgrave labours at trunks of trees and the 
minutia of foliage, but without arriving at a well- 
combined whole. 
ciple than from love. ‘* The Sylvan Spring” (88) is 
the largest and most effective of his three pieces. 
Ina word, 
while we respect the spirit of laborious imitation 
manifested in these productions, we do not find them 
awakening within us the associations which the 
objects portrayed might naturally be expected to 


| Suggest. 


Mr. E. W. Cooke has a fine seashore piece—‘‘ A 
North-sea breeze on the Dutch Coast; Scheveling 
Fishermen hauling the Pinck out of the Surf.” It is 
full of action and life. In another picture, entitled 
‘* Winter—a Scene in the Fens of Huntingdonshire, 
Old Draining Mills now disused” (645)—Mr. Cooke 
has stepped out of his usual line of subject, and 
produced a work extremely truthful and suggestive. 
Never was the dreary dead waste of a winter snow- 
field more accurately represented. The old mill stands 


| the only object in a desert of snow; a trace of foot- 


In | 


those works the figures have a predominating interest. | 
| (during the Siege by the Duke of Wellington) ” (549), 
| contains more than the eye can take in at once; it 


When we come to the landscape painters proper, the 
state ofthingsis reversed. Trees, mountains,seas,rivers, 
ate now professedly the principal objects, and the men 


marks in the foreground shows that it has been 
recently visited ; but this is the only connecting link 
between it and the busy life of man. 

Mr. Stanfield’s large picture of “St. Sebastian 


: ; | applied in “Evening 
genera, except indeed when a landscapist has recourse | 
{to a regular animal manufacturer, to supply him 


| to , | year unknown in our clime. 
with sheep or horses at per dozen. We doubt whether | 


| or ability displayed by the painter in the drawing | perceive in nature. This appears to be turned ty 
| the best account in the “‘ Dead Calm—Sunset at the 


Bight of Exmouth” (563) ; and to be most imprope rly 
” (287), where a hayfield is pre- 
sented in tints of autumn, or of some season of th; 
Yet this landscape js 
not without its beauties, could it only be viewed by 
a more healthy light. , 

Mr. George C. Stanfield’s view ‘at Sonning on the 
Thames, Berkshire” (403), is an effective piece of 
painting. The group of poplars or tall trees to the 
right, intercepted by the frame, presses forward upon 
the spectator with rather startling energy. 

Mr. E. Lear imports from Arcadia a view of “ The 
Temple of Phigaleia, with the hills of Sparta in the 
distance ” (319). In front are oak-trees, rooted in the 
clifts of the rock, among whose crannies a land- 
tortoise crawls. The picture attracts by the excel- 
lence of its details, though the foliage of the trees 
betrays an excessive amount of labour. There ap- 
pears also a want of coolness and freshness in th: 
general colour of the picture. 

‘A landscape near Rome, with Buffaloes,” (299) 
by S. Zahner, represents a marshy flat, the sea 
gleaming in the distance, and buffalos, vigorous!; 
painted, wading among the rank vegetation of the 
rushy pools. 

Mr. Anthony’s “ Stratford upon Avon ” (23), at th 
end of an autumnal day, gives a most fiery aspect to 
the sacred spot of Shakspere’s nativity. It is d 
cult to enter into the spirit of a picture which 
strikes so painfully our visual organs. We have 
noticed symptoms of yellow fever in Mr. Anthony's 
works before; but here it breaks out in a malignant 
form. 

Mr. T. Danby’s * Poet’s Hour” (527) is altoge 
too vague and misty; it has neither the repose nor 
the tints of nature. Mr. W. Linnell’s ** Country Road 
(542) has some good warm colours, but is hard and 
knotty in outline, a family failing. There is clever 
imitation of the rough, shaggy character of some 
curious variety of willow foliage in Mr. Dealer's 
“Trout Stream, North Wales ;” but the picture is not 
altogether a pleasing one, partly from its shape, partly 
from an appearance of sameness in texture through- 
out. In the North Room are some good landscapes 
by A. W. Williams, Boddington, and Sidney Percy 
placed too high to be seen to advantage. We do not 
know why the clever works of those artists should be 
thus relegated, as appears to be invariably the case, 
to an inferior position in an inferior room. A little 
view of “‘ Esthwaite Lake and Langdale Pikes” (1143), 
by Mr. J. Blacklock, deserves attention ; and there is 
“A Study in March” (1162), in a pseudo-pre- 
Raphaelite manner, by J. W. Inchbold, which seems 
to be worth looking at, but is too high to be seen. 
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FRENCH EXHIBITION. 

Our French neighbours take credit to themsel 
for the cultivation of high art, and imagine the grea 
historical line to be that in which their forte chietly 
lies—looking down upon us islanders as not having 
any high school at all. We, the countrymen of Milton 
and Shakspere, aware of our deficiency in the highest 
walks of pictorial art, are not altogether deceived by 
the magnitude and pretension of the works of th 














| French historical school, and hold them to be, for the 
| most part, little more than magnificent bombast. Th 


He seems to paint more from prin- | 


{actions an object wsthetically agreeable, and has 


real strength of our beloved allies lies in quite 4 
different walk, and in what is called genre (would 
that the English language had a word ready conse- 
crated to the idea intended to be expressed ; perhaps 
life might answer the purpose). In genre they outdo 
us altogether, whether it be polite Zie or common lif 
which they undertake to paint. Look at those tw 

“Connoisseurs inspecting a Picture ” (34), by Victor 
Chavet. One sees, indeed, nothing but their backs; but 
the act of tergiversation to the spectator displays 
the critical attitude to the highest advantage. Cou- 
noisseurship radiates from every angle and crease 0! 
their coats. Take an example of a different class of Li/: 
—‘ TheLaundress” (72), by Edward Pierre Frere. Thi 


| attitude and action of the figure, engaged in ironing, 


is anatomically perfect. The artist has caught the 
very spirit of the operation. The human figure, 
notwithstanding the “ hulls and wrappages ” in which 
modern usage incases it, is even in its most ordinary 

12 
a natural expression instinctively appreciated by 
the beholder. It is in this fine species of representa- 
tion that the French school decidedly surpasses ou! 
own. Few English artists who attempt the represe2- 
tion of familiar scenes escape from the thraldom ot 
the lay-figure; it haunts them like Frankenstein 5 
man. The French light comedian surpasses our ow? 
in vivacious and unaffected representation of the 
surface of ordinary life. The French painter does 
the same thing on canvass with equal success. 12° 
present exhibition presents a number of excellent 
examples of this peculiar talent. Such an one 
Jules Plassan’s “Message” (162), a lady sealing 





| requires repeated perasals to become acquainted with |.a letter, which her maid is waiting to receive 
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“The First Whisper of Love” (161), by the same, | 


js very pleasing, although the view of the subject 
it gives is neither romantic nor classical. ‘“ The 
Brothers reading the Father's Will” (128), by Lan- 
fant de Metz, the difference of characters between the 
prothers is very delicately indicated. 


“The Patch ” | 


(101), by Henri Lafon, is as graceful in drawing as | 


it is beautiful in execution. A young lady is admir- 
ing in a mirror the effect upon her complection of that 
almost exploded artifice the patch. There is much 
elegance in the smaller pieces of Eugene Fichel, 
although his faces are all alike, and destitute of ex- 
wression. We may refer to ‘The Dancing Lesson” 
(63), “The Duel” (65), “The Portrait” (64), as 
examples. Meissonier’s ‘“‘ Lansquenet Guard” (144), 
a painting a few inches square, has all the breadth of 
treatment of a six-foot canvass. There is admirable 
life and dignity in the figures, which it requires 
almost a magnifying glass to see. 


It may be subject of little surprise that the lively | 


and social French should display more skill in seizing 
the fine points of human character, as seen in every- 
day life, than ourselves; but what if they should 
produce artists to rival us upon our own ground, in 
those departments in which we boast ourselves to be 
somewhat. Nay, what if their foremost champion 
in this amiable rivalry should be a woman. Such is 
indeed the case. Rosa Bonheur’s cattle pieces will 
certainly bear comparison with anything of the kind 
which any school has ever produced. We have in 
former years called attention to the extraordinary 
merit of this lady’s productions. This year, her pic- 
ture of “The Charcoal Burners” (21) is a feature in 
the exhibition. A pair of white oxen, yoked to acart 
laden with charcoal, seem literally to walk out of the 
picture. The solidity of the painting is wonderful ; 


there is a background of trees, through which the | 


lights and shadows play with most beautiful effect. 
There are also two sketches by this talented lady, of a 
couple of calves (23), and a team of oxen (22), both 
singularly happy in their characterisation of the ani- 
mals represented. There are some very good land- 
scapes, with cattle, by M. Auguste Bonheur, whose 
works, though not equal to those of his gifted sister, 
have yet a kindred merit. 

The high school of French art appears in the large 
work of Paul Delaroche, ‘‘ Strafford going to Execu- 
tion,” lent for exhibition by the Duke of Sutherland. 
This picture is too well known from the engraving to 


|as capable of being used in any weather. 


need any comment. M. Delaroche’s other work, “The | 


Agony in the Garden,” though a grave and serious 
work, is not a success of the first order. Horace 
Vernet’s “ Joseph sold by his Brethren” contains a 


good deal of character, and is excellent in drawing. 


To our English eyes it appears rather dry and weak 
incolour. M. Ingres is but faintly represented by 
the little picture of Francesca di Rimini, the property 
of the Duke d’Aumale; nor does it seem to us that 
“The King of Thule,” by M. Ary Scheffer, rises above 
a commonplace study. 
the spirit of Goethe's ballad, and can be accepted only 
as a sort of hors-d’euvre of M. Scheffer’s genius. . 

Some additions are promised to the collection before 
the close of the season. 
picture of a Horse Fair by Rosa Bonheur is men- 
tioned, which is now being finished by the artist, and 
to which we look forward with no small interest. 








MISCELLANEOUS. 
We assume, with justice perhaps, that our water- 
colour painters are the best in the world. That the 
art, however, is neither unknown nor unsuccessfully 


practised abroad, is proved by a collection of draw- | 


ings by Herr Carl Werner, a German artist, now 
exhibiting at Marlborough Chambers, Pall Mall. 


They consist of architectural views in Venice, Rome, | 


Verona, Spalatro, and other places. There are also 
several figure pieces, studies of heads, a sketch of the 
Roman Carnival, and a few other miscellaneous sub- 
These works are distinguished by very careful 
and minute execution, and very accurate drawing. 
The artist is not so successful in his representation of 
the surface of water as of walls and stones; there is 


also.a certain poverty of objects in the foreground of | 
many of the pictures, which is generally avoided by our 


own artists in treating similar subjects. The picture of 


“Velasquez painting the portrait of the Pope Doria | 
in aroom of the Vatican ” shows Herr Werner's capa- 
city for dealing with the human figure. 
number of these very clever works have already found 
purchasers. . 


A large 


Three of Martin’s magnificent extravaganzas have 


been exhibited for the last fortnight at the Hall of 


mmeree, in Threadneedle-street. ‘The Plains of 


Heaven,” ‘The Last Judgment,” and “ The Great Day 
of His Wrath.” 1 
4principle the antithesis of that of Michael Angelo and 
the early painters of the same subject. 
said of Schiller’s “‘ Robbers,” that it abounds in “ the 
material sublime;” and this seems to be peculiarly the 
character of the works of John Martin. 
or human interest is merged entirely in the material | 
effect of vast forms, in which all sense of proportion 


The * Last Judgment” is treated on 


Coleridge 


The spiritual 


and relative magnitude is lost. ‘The magical effect of 
this picture lies in the prodigious spaciousness of 
Which it gives the spectator an idea; and the symme- 
trical descending group of the King of Heaven and | 


Saints has much grandeur in it. 


It does nothing to embody } 
| the results of high 


Amongst them, a large | 


A series of sketches of camp life in the Crimea, by 
Mr. W. Simpson, are in process of publication by 
Messrs. Paul and Dominic Colnaghi, in whose gallery 
the originals may be seen. They have much pictu- 
resque merit, and the subjects are judiciously chosen 
for the illustration of the lights and shadows of war. 

Burford’s Panorama of the camp at Sebastopol, 
just opened, is one of the very best efforts of the 
artist’s skilful and ready pencil that we have seen. 


| The view of the town is particularly beautiful as a 





Good Night, Beloved: Serenade. 


by the sentiment. 


of the day. 
almost equally so with his verses. 
smoothness in the flow of the words which 


picture ; and the panoramic method of representation 
gives a more complete notion of the actual appear- 
ance of things on the heights above Sebastopol than 
any other that has been devised. 





TALK OF THE STUDIOS. 
Tuere is to be an Exhibition at Brighton in the 
autumn——A sum of 1000/. (being a third instal- 
ment) has been received by the Royal Commissioners 
of the Patriotic Fund, from the proceeds of the 
Amateur Artists Exhibition at Burlington House. 
——aA shilling subscription has been entered into at 
Brighton, for the purpose of raising a fund to purchase 


a bust of General Sir De Lacy Evans, the work of 





Mr. Pepper, a local sculptor The following letter 
has appeared in the Morning Chronicle :-—‘‘Sir,—I sent 
to the Royal Academy of Arts two pictures (in 
pastel), The committee accepted both; but one only 
had the honour of being exhibited ; the second was 
numbered in the catalogue as 846, and they substi- 
tuted under my name the painting of another artist. 
I made the necessary application that they might 
correct the error; but, notwithstanding all my re- 
monstrances, they have refused to rectify the mistake, 
and it is allowed to remain, to my greatinjury. It is 
of the greatest importance for my reputation that the 
persons who have till now honoured me with their 
patronage should know the truth, that the picture 
now exhibited under my name, and with the number 
846, is not by me.—I remain, yours very obediently, 
L. Gratia.— 29, Percy-street, Bedford-square, 
May 23.” 

A French gentleman has discovered a vehicle for 
painting, which he calls Colocirium; and believes it 
identical with that used by Pompeian artists. It is 
described as brilliant and durable, as having no smell, 
A 
bronze equestrian statue of Napoleon III. was 
placed on Wednesday week on a pedestal opposite 
the eastern front of the Paris Exhibition Palace. 
The statue is of the size of life, and was cast by M. 
Gaillard, from a model by M. Debay. The Emperor 
is represented in the uniform of a general officer, and 
is mounted on a magnificent horse. His Majesty 
holds the reins in the left hand, and is salating with 
his hat in the right.——lIn the Welbourne Argus, un- 
der the novel title of “ Art in the Colonies,” occurs 
the following paragraph of Art-news in Australia :— 
‘‘ One illustration of the singular manner in which 
civilisation have been trans- 
ferred to this new country is to be found in the degree 
of artistic skill possessed by many of our artisans. 
The Port Philip Farmers’ Club have lately distributed 





gold and silver medals to the successful competitors 
| at their recent annual Exhibition. 
| furnished by Messrs. Campbell and Ferguson; and 


These medals are 


The 


in design and execution are unexceptionable. 


| scrip of the Victoria Vineyard and Fruit Gardens 


Company, lately issued, is an exceedingly beautiful 


specimen of artistic design and successful engraving. 
| An enterprising artist has recently exposed for sale 
| plaster casts of the ‘ Greek Slave,’ half-life size; but 
| this daring act of his was immediately interfered 
with, and 
as assembled in the Crystal Palace, Hyde Park, has 
been protested against as unfit for the public 
Victoria.” 


the statue which ‘enchanted the world’ 


view in 





MUSIC AND MUSICIANS. 
NE W MU SIC. 
Written by Lone- 


music composed by Epwarp 
Jampbell and Ransford. 
Campbell and Ransford 


The 
London : 


FELLOW. 
Homes. 


Jeannie: Ballad. Written and composed by Grorct 


Lintey. London: Campbell and Ransford. 


THE poetry of Longfellow is quite the rage now for 
all composers of ballads, and with some reason ; there 
is a nerve and feeling about it that is quite refreshing 
after the drivelling versifying to which we had 
been reduced, in which it is difficult to say where 
| there was most deficiency, in the rhyme or in the 
reason. 
| tings of the American, but it is amply compensated | 
The music is of a character that | 
does not at first take; butit grows upon the ear after | 
sach hearing, until we find that there is a something | 
very pleasing as well as a dash of originality in it. | 


There is at times a harshness in the wri- 


Jeannie is by one of the most popular composers 
Mr. Linley, lavish with his music, is 
There is a 
renders 


hem well adapted for the music, as might have been 
expected from one who writes for bis own composi- 
tions. 


There is generally a melancholy strain in Mr. ! 


Linley’s music, and, if not always original, it is cer- 
tainly always pleasing. 


The Guards: Alma Quadrille, by Bustez. London: 
Campbell and Ransford. 

Tue frontispiece is of itself a sufficient attraction 
for the generality of dance purchasers—the Guards 
arrayed in red, are driving the Russians back in 
the midst of a storm of missiles from some ominous- 
looking pieces of cannon perched on the heights: the 
whole is enriched with much smoke. All we can say 
of the music is, that it is a réchkauffée of many time- 
honoured national marches, to which all the world 
would have quite as much right to put their names 
as Bushez. 


MRS. JOHN MACFARREN’S MATINEES OF 

PIANOFORTE MUSIC. 
Tue first of these interesting performances took 
place at the Beethoven Rooms, on Saturday, May 19 
when a choice selection from the works of the best 
composers was provided. In Beethoven's trio in B 
flat, op. 11, Mrs. John Macfarren was supported by M 
Sainton and Signor Piatti, and the result was a per- 
fect interpretation. Beethoven's sonata in F, op. 24, 
for violin and piano, with M. Sainton, was also a 
highly finished performance, his fine vigorous tone 
telling with great effect in the passionate adagio. 
Mrs. John Macfarren, for ber first solo, gave us Men- 
delssohn’s impetuous prelude in E minor with gr 
power and brilliancy; one of the Songs without W ord 
by the same composer; and a “ pezzo di bravura,’ 
by Cipriani Potter, in which last morceau, one of in- 
finite difficulty, she was eminently successful. Signor 
Piatti performed a solo on the violoncello with his 
accustomed ¢clat. The vocal music agreeably relieved 
the instrumental portions of the programme. <A new 
song, by Macfarren, “Sweet, my child, I live for 
thee,” sung by Miss Rowland, will prove a decided 
acquisition to the drawing-room. Madame Weiss 
gave “ Deh per questo ;” and Mile. Krall, a débutante 
from Vienna, was successful in two German Jieder 
Mrs. John Macfarren also executed with perfect me- 
chanism and brilliant effect a Fantasia of Thalberg, 
and imparted an exquisite grace to a Nocturne of 
Chopin. 
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MUSICAL AND DRAMATIC CHIT-CHAT. 
Mr. CHARLES MATHEWS reappeared on the Dublin 
beards on Monday night, after an absence of 
seven years. He was well received by a crowded 
house.——Miss Faucit is under-lined as shortly to 
appear at the Haymarket. A new and original play, 
by Mr. John Saunders, entitled ‘“‘ Love’s Martyrdom,’ 
will be produced, in which Miss Faucit will sustain 
the part of the heroine——Concerts are announced 
to be given at the Crystal Palace, at the first of which 
Mesdames Alboni and Fiorentini, Herr Ernst, 
Signor Bottesini are to appear. 

It is stated that M. Roger, who is at present on a 
professional tour in Germany, has been engaged fe 
one year by an American impresario, at the rate « 
8000). (200,000f.)——A_ new opera at Naples, by ¢ 
Maestro Campaiola, has been produced at the Fondo 
and made a terrific fiasco. The performance seems to 
have been on a par with the music, which is described 
as wretched in the extreme. The name of this short- 
lived production is kindly withheld by the jour- 
nals.——Mme. Borghi-Mamo has appeared in the 
Italian Opera, at Vienna, in the small part of 
Mafiio Orsini, in “‘ Lucrezia Borgia,” Mme. Medori 
being the soprano. The of both was all 
that could be desired. Mme. Borghi-Mamo subse- 
quently appeared in “Il Trovatore,” when the enthu- 
siasm she created in Paris was, if possible, surpassed. 
Verdi's “ Traviata’? (La Dame aux 
has also been very favourably received, with Mme. 
Bendazzi in the principal part——MM. Lévy, pub- 
lishers, applied to the Civil Tribunal of Paris to 
declare that M. Lockroy, the dramatic author, was 
the collaborateur of M. Alexandre Dumas, in the 
play called ‘‘ La Conscience,” which recently obtained 
great success at the Odéon Theatre. The application 
was made under these circumstances :—Some time 
ago, M. Lockroy entered into a treaty with MM 
Lévy, by which he bound himself to sell them, at the 
rate of 100f. per act, the copyright of all the pieces 
written by him, or in collaboration with other persons, 
which might be represented in the theatres of Paris. 
They had reason to believe that he had taken an 
active part in the preparation of ‘La Conscience,’ 
and, as from the success of that piece the sale of it 
would have been very profitable, they called on him 
to allow them to publish it, on the payment of 600f. 
or 100f. per act. But Dumas sold it to another pub- 
lisher for 2400f. Considering that this was a breach 
of the agreement into which M. Lockroy had entered 
with them, they determined on bringing an action 
against him for damages, and, as a preliminary step 
called on the tribunal to declare formally that he must 
be considered a collaborateur in the play. In support 





and 
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success 


Camélias) has 


of their demand, they produced a number of the A/ous- 
| quetaire, M. Alexandre Dumas’s own paper, in which 
was a paragraph signed by that gentleman, declaring 
that “his well-beloved comrade, Lockroy, had super- 
intended the rehearsals of the piece for him, and 
{had been his intermediary between the director 
and the actors in making certain 


indispensable 
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changes in it.” They also produced a number of ar- 
ticles from other newspapers, in which M. Lockroy, 
was spoken of as the cullaborateur of M. Dumas. 
And they alleged that, at the request of Laferriére 
the actor who was charged to perform the principal 
part in the piece, M. Lockroy had, after the play was 
written by M. Dumas, entirely remodelled it, cutting 
it down from fifteen tableaux to six. In answer to all 
this, M. Lockroy represented that the real object of 
the action was not what it professed to be, but that it 
was to damage M. A. Dumas, against whom Messrs. 
Lévy entertained a certain pique, by stripping him of 
part of the merit of a success which was entirely his 
own. He then said that, if he had really been a col- 


laborateur in the play, he should have been very glad 
to have claimed the honour, and enjoy the ad- | 


vantages of the position. But he declared that he 
did not consider himself, and could not be considered, 
a collaborateur in it; inasmuch as, though it was true 
that he had, owing to M. Dumas’s absence from 
Paris, made some condensations in the play, and had 
superintended the rehearsals, he had done so, not as a 
collaborateur, but as a friend of the author. 
operation in the play, he added, amounted in fact to 
nothing more than what is done by every director of 


a theatre for every piece that is brought out. Garrick, | 


for example, had modified the plays of Shakspere, 
but had never pretended to be the collaborateur of the 
great English writer. 


missed the demand of Messrs. Lévy with costs. 





LITERARY NEWS. 
THE prize for the best essay ‘“‘ On Steam and Animal 
Power” has been awarded by the Bath and West of 


England Agricultural Society to Mr. William Mors- | 


head, who is not yet nineteen years of age. Col. 
Rawlinson has arrived in London from Bagdad, hav- 
ing brought to a close the excavations in Assyria and 
Babylonia, which he has been superintending for the 


last three years on behalf of the trustees of the | 
The results of these excavations | 


British Museum. 
have in part reached the Museum; but the most 
valuable portions of them are still in transit. Mr. 
Montgomery Martin had an audience of the Queen to 
submit to her Majesty his topographical model of 
British India, illustrative of its mountain ranges, its 
river system, and natural frontiers, and to present the 
ninth volume of his “ History of the Colonies,” de- 
scriptive of the rise and fall of Mahommedan power 


appointed to consider the feasibility of Lord Dun- 
donald’s plan for destroying the arsenals and for- 
tresses of the Russians, have reported in favour of the 
project. A correspondent of the Times writes to 
that journal: Surely it only wants to be known to be 
responded to that the mother of the late distinguished 


petency she had having been advanced to her son, 
and lost in his great undertaking—the overland route 
to India ; and, feeling persuaded that the merchants 
and traders to India, who have been so much bene- 
fited by this project, would willingly contribute to her 
present exigencies, a subscription has been opened at 
the Jerusalem Coffee-house, Cornhill, where the 
smallest contribution will be thankfully received on 
her behalf. ; 

The Leader contradicts a rumour, which had ac- 
quired some currency, that the Westminster Review 
had “changed hands.” Not one of the least re- 
markable signs of the times is the announcement by 
an exile, Alexander Herzen, of a quarterly Russian 
review, to be published in London, as the organ of 
pitas A Russia. It is to be called L’Etoile 

vlaure, 


August. Bunyan’s “ Pilgrim’s Progress” has found 


its way on to the boards of the Chestnut-theatre, | 


Philadelphia. We get the following items of in- 


Rufus W. Griswold, whose “ Republican Court, or 


American Society in the Days of Washington,” has | 


been the most successful book of the last year, is pre- 
paring a work of greater interest, and which will be 


issued in still more magnificent style, illustrative of 


the colonial, provincial, and revolutionary history of 
this country. It will contain twenty-six portraits of 
characters celebrated in our social annals before the 
inauguration of the constitutional government.— 
Judge William Kent has received notice of his ap- 
pointment as editor of the proposed collection 
of the New York Municipal Ordinances. No 
such revision or collection has been made since 
1845. — Over 100,000 copies of “Barnum’s Auto- 
biography ” have been sold in England (?) 


Mr. James Burke (of the Irish bar) delivered a lec- | 


ture on the “ Orators of Ireland,” at the Westminster 
Literary Institution, on the 24th May. The learned 


gentleman gave a sketch of the career and a descrip- | 


tion of the style of Burke, Sheridan, Grattan, Curron 
O'Connell, Sheil, and other eloquent natives of the 
sister island, illustrating the oratory of those distin- 
guished characters by the most brilliant passages in 
their best speeches. The lecture was enlivened by 
several Irish forensic anecdotes. 1 


His co- | 


Y The tribunal decided that M. | 
Lockroy’s share in producing the play did not amount | 
to what is called collaboration, and it therefore dis- | 


| Charles VIL. and sold for 98f. in 1776, 325f. 
| the books were the ‘“ Galerie des Peintres Flamands, | 


| engravings, 630f.; 
| Sévigné,” 


- : : - aby power | containing 1500 portraits and views, 1890f. 
in India. ——It is said that the scientific commission | \, P 


| days. 
rte , “ : | consisted mainly of useful books. 
and enterprising Lieut. Waghorn (now in her 84th | y 
year) is at present in extreme poverty, the little com- | 





The first number will appear on the Ist of | 


1 - , , : | frot inated Service Books, so 8/. 15s. 
telligence from the New York Literary Register :—Dr. | m Teminated Service Book Id for 8/. 15 


; epoch in the history of the drama. 
vi | remember “‘ Macbeth” and “ King John ” will learn | 
The lecturer was | 


! . . 
rewarded by a crowded audience with frequent ap- 


plause, and announced that his next lecture in that 
institution would be on the “ Lyrical Poetry of Ire- 
land,” on which occasion he would have the gratifi- 
cation of bringing under the notice of an English 


audience illustrations of the talent of many of his | 


countrymen, and, he would add, of his countrywoman, 


in another anda delightful department of intellectual | 
Mr. Burke is to lecture, on the 26th inst., | 


exertion. 
at the Camden Institution, on the “ Orators of Eng- 


hall) on the “ Orators of Scotland.” ——A French 


journal speaks of a subterranean city, proposed by | 


” 


some American speculators. An external ‘“ smoke 
pyramid is talked of as an ornament for the suburbs. 


The Council of University College, London, at | 


their session on Saturday last, received notice of the 
resignation by Mr. Graham of the Professorship of 
Chemistry, in consequence of his having received the 
appointment of Master ofthe Mint. At the same session 
announcement was made of the following additions to 
the property of the college—the parliamentary library 
of the late Joseph Hume, Esq., bequeathed by him to 
the college; the collection of fossils, presented to the 
college by the late G. B. Greenough, Esq., and delivered 
by his executors, Decimus Burton, Esq. and Robert 


| Hutton, Esq., with a presentation copy of Mr. 
Map of | 


Greenough’s ‘Physical and Geological 
India; and the portrait of Harvey, by Mirevelt, a 


| land,” and on an early day (at, we believe, St. Martin’s- | 





chef-d'euvre, bequeathed to the college by the late | 


George Field, Esq., of Isleworth. 


sold at Paris. Among the manuscripts which fetched 


The valuable | 
library of the late Mr. Williams Hope has just been 


grand as it was, was insignificant and tame compared 
with the present marvellous enterprise. Nor has 
pomp only been cared for. Mr. Kean and his 
assistants have sedulously devoted themselves to a; 
accurate representation of the costumes, customs, and 
even the external aspect of the metropolis, at the tim; 
in which the scene is laid. The magnificent court of 
Henry lives and moves before us. The vision of 
Katherine rivals in beauty and supernatural effec: 
the famous ascent of Marguerite in “Faust and 
Marguerite.” A panorama, beautifully painted, car- 
ries the audience along the Thames and the royal 
procession upon the water. The banquet and 
dances are gorgeous. Nor is the eye alone de. 
lighted. The play is admirably acted. Mr. C 
Kean’s Wolsey is well studied, well read, embodied 
with the same delicate recognition of the minute: 
traits of character which in his Louis the Elevent! 


| placed him, beyond dispute, as the first of all 


living actors. Mrs. Kean reappeared for the first 
time on this occasion, and was greeted with a shower 
of bouquets and the heartiest welcome. She played 
Katherine, of course, and with more than her usual 
power and feeling. The ladies of the company 
attended her as her ladies in waiting; in this delicate 
manner showing their esteem for her. Mr. W. Lacy’s 
King Henry was the best representation of that cha- 
racter we have ever seen. Mr. Kean has thus added 
to his list of triumphs another great success. No 
description can do justice to it. We can only say to 
our readers, one and all: Go to see it—judge for your- 
selves. You will receive not merely pleasure for the 


| eye, but profit for the mind. You will learn a use 


the highest prices were:—A missal in folio of the | 


16th century, with 26 beautiful miniatures, and 
richly bound, 5500f.; a Prayer Book, 8vo., on 


| vellum, 144 leaves, and 13 miniatures, 950f. ; another, 


written for Madame de Chamillart, 8vo., on vellum, 
of 401 pages, a miniature and ornamental initials, 


with the name of the calligraphist, Le Couteux, upon 


it, 555f.: and another, said to have belonged to | 


Hollandais, et Allemands,” Paris, 1792, 3 vols. folio, 
proof engravings, 685f.; full-length portraits of the 
personages of the court of Louis XIV., under the title 


| of “* Messieurs et Mesdames & la Mode,” folio, 390f.; 


“Roland Furieux,” translated by D’Ussieux, Paris, 
1775, 4 vols. 4to., bound in morocco, with proof 
and “Lettres de Madame de 
Paris, 12 vols, on India paper, 
green morocco, with Mr. Hope’s 
the cover, with a 13th volume, 
The 


bound in 
arms on 


sale fetched an aggregate sum of 53,800f. 
The library of the late “O.” Smith, the well-known 


Among | 


comedian (whose real name was Richard John Smith), | 


was sold by auction, by Messrs. Puttick and Simpson, 
of Piccadilly, last week, the sale occupying three 
The collection was not one of rarities, but 
A few of the more 
remarkable were the following, viz.: Lot 312, collec- 
tions for a dramatic every-day book, formed by the 
late Mr. Smith, and entirely in his singularly neat 
and beautiful autograph, sold for 8/7. Lot 313, dra- 
matic autographs, consisting of letters of David 
Garrick, Mrs. Siddons, and many other dramatic 
celebrities, sold for 177. 5s. Lot 483, a set of Percy 
Society’s Publications, sold for 87. Lot 532, a set of 
Ritson’s Works, sold for 6/. 2s. 6d. Lot 558, a col- 
lection of materials towards a ‘“ History of the En- 
glish Stage,” by the late Richard John Smith, Esq., 
25 vols., half bound, sold for 317. Lot 559, ‘* Manu- 
script and Printed Collections relative to the English 
Stage,” compiled by the late Mr. Joseph Haslewood, 9 
vols., sold for25/. Lot 604, ““Garrickiana,” a collection 
of engravings to illustrate the life and theatrical 
career of David Garrick and his contemporaries, in 2 
atlas folio volumes, sold for 95/7. Lot 610, a series of 
Hogarth’s works, sold for 12/.10s. Lot 612, Johnson’s 
“ Lives of Famous Highwaymen, &c.,” sold for 7/. 7s. 
Lot 617, a collection of forty-seven Initial Letters 
Lot 
871, Theatrical Caricatures, a large collection of 
engravings, mounted in a volume, sold for 7/. 7s. 
Lot 872, Title-pages, a very large and interesting 


| . . 7 « 

| collection, presenting examples by Faithorne, Cross, | 
De Bry, and others, in 2 vols., sold for | n " een 
| convinced that, when accidents do take place, the) 


Dorigny, . 
51. 12s. Lot 876, Wilkinson's (J.) Theatrum Ilus- 





|DRAMA, PUBLIC AMUSEMENTS, &c. 


now to be reported. He has produced King Henry 
the Eighth with even more magnificence than any of 


public. 
stage. All that art, learning, taste, and lavish ex- 
penditure could effect has been done to make this an 


Readers who 


with surprise that the getting-up of those plays, 





| into which he has fallen. : 
| combinations of circumstances and peculiar contin- 


| trata, Memorials of Ancient Playhouses and Modern | 
| Theatres, copiously illustrated by the late Mr. Smith, 
i sold for 87 


| as they do elsewhere. 


lesson in history while you are listening to Shakspere 
acted with unrivalled ability, and witnessing a spec- 
tacle the like of which the stage has never presented 
before. 

PaNorAMA OF SEBASTOPOL BY Mr. Burrorp.— 
Great credit is due to Mr. Burford and Mr. Selous 
for the pains they have taken in producing this pano- 
rama. It is on a larger scale than that of Alma. 
The various troops are represented in a comparative 
state of repose—here and there some soldiers ar 
cowering to avoid an awkward shell or ball, and some 
are firing through crevices and loop-holes in the 
trenches; but otherwise all is serene, and the coveted 
city wears a smiling poco-curante air that is quite 
provoking. The scenery depicted is very beautiful, 
and it is satisfactory to know that the best judges, 
Sir John Burgoyne amongst the rest, have testified 
to the fidelity of the picture. 





CORRESPONDENCE. 


TO THE EDITOR OF TIE CRITIC, LONDON LITERARY 
JOURNAL. 

Str,—Scarcely less as a reader of the Crim 
than as a manufacturer, I must tender hearty thanks 
to you for the first portion of the leading article i 
the issue of the 15th inst. Your appeal for justice to 
those of my class, more especially in the matter of 
fencing our shafts, is at once so discriminating, manly, 


| and timely, that I feel well assured it must havea 


response in all unprejudiced minds—a response in no 
way favourable to concurrence with the dictum of 
Household Words. 

Mr. Dickens strangely overlooks the fact, that th 
Workmen's Association (1 forget its precise style) has, 
declared against the necessity of boxes or casings for 
horizontal shafts, and confirmed the statement of th 
masters and of the most eminent engineers, that an) 
covering of the kind would be superfluous and dan- 
gerous. Surely, then, he mistakes his own assumed 
office of protector, when he contradicts those whom 
he protects. Could he have been at these works about 


| three weeks ago, when a fatal accident, of most dis- 


tressing character, occurred through an upright shaft, 
which was well fenced, he would have had an excellent 
opportunity of correcting some unfertunate mistakes 
He would have seen that 


gencies will arise, when the best of human foresight 
and care are insufficient to save from suffering or 
death. He would have acknowledged the aptness of 
your “street” illustration—for we are all daily exposed 
to similar casualties. He would, moreover, have been 


produce as profound an impression, as great a horror, 
*‘ Flesh and blood” are held 
as dear, and as tenderly treated, in these districts as 
in others. 
Good taste will protest against the covering, 1! 
unsightly trunks, of handsome polished shafting. A 
strong instinct, which I can scarcely explain, pro- 


} ’ | tests against the hiding of that which is beautiful 
Princess’s.— We have recorded many theatrical | 
triumphs of Mr. Charles Kean—the greatest of all is | 


| the former revivals which have so delighted ‘the | 
It is one grand spectacle; a pageant the like | 
| of which was never witnessed before upon an English 


even in its symmetry and strength, and safe when 
operating openly—but which may, when out of sight, 
work inconceivable mischief. - 

But I must not bore you with what is practical, 
when you have vindicated the cause so gallantly in 
the literary arena. I have had many occasions for 
admiring the articles in the Critic; but on the 
present occasion, it has seemed proper to give some 
expression, however hasty or feeble, to that admiration. 

I am, Sir, yours, &c. 
Jno. M‘KEAN. 
Walmer Bridge-mill, near Preston, May 17. 
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ss OBITUARY. 


Univer- 


pant of 


Couper, Dr. John, Professor of Materia Medica in tl 
of Glasgow. Dr. Couper was the second ocx 
that chair, having succeeded the late Dr Richard 
834. 
ELPHAT, M.,aged 99, the oldest among the musicians 
at Lyons. Tohim, says the Gazette Musicale, “* w« 
first monster concert organised in France.” This was 
given in 1791, by way of funeral celebration in honour of 
the officers Kil led at N ancy; and Vogel's overture to 
“Demophon,” arranged for twelve hundred wind instru- 
ments, was performed on the occasion. The tow 
Nancy complimented M. Delaphat with the present of “a 
flute of honour.” The old musician, when on the point of 
death, requested that this flute might be buried w 
Travers, Mr. T. R., the popular vocalist, late of Dri ine 
and the Surrey Theatres, at Kensington, on Sunday. He 
was known in the musical profession by the nom de guer 
f Travers; but his real name was Romer, and he be! 
) the talented family of the Romers diffe 
of which have been long popularly identified with the 
yrical dram. 
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Charles IT. having ¢ one da ny met the poet Waller, 
-d him on his facility in having wri itten landatory 

erses first upon Cromwell and then upon himself. 
ay, more,” said the merry monarch, ‘ you 

more complimentary den those | 


th 


10se 





Ri ° 

‘dressed to myself.” ‘Poets, may it please your 
Majesty, ” was the reply of the practised cou rtier, 
,4’ways excel rather in that which is fictitious than 


at which is true.’ ' 


owe the | 


n of | 


| purposely for him, 


is it not ? 


| Tue 


ADVANTAGES oF Srincinc.—If you would 
keep spring sin your hearts, learn to sing. There is 
1 ore merit in melody than most people are aware of. 
A cobbler who smooths his wax-ends with a song will 
| do as much work in a day as one given to ill-nature 
and fretting would effect in a week. Songs are like 
sunshine; they run to cheerfulness—to fill the bosom 
with such buoyancy that, for the time being, you feel 
filled with June air, or like a meadow of clover in 
| blossom.—The Reflector. 


‘The Imperial Library of the Court of Vienna,” 
says the Cologne Gazette, *‘ contains more than 16,000 
manuscripts in the Greek, Hebrew, Indian, 
Arabic, and other languages, written on parchment ; 
nearly 12,000 in European languages, on paper; 
12,000 original works ; 280,000 modern books; more 
than 6000 books of music, and 8800 autograph letters 
of celebrated personages. There are also at Vienna 


Chinese, 





17 libraries, among which the private imperial library 
and that of the university are the most exten- 
sive.” 


Barnum’s ELEPHANT.—Passengers who travel by 
the New York and New Haven cars have a grand 
chance of “ seeing the elephant.” Going from New 
York, the cars pass the farm of P. T. Barnum, a 
mile or so before reaching Bridgeport, Ct. On that 
farm, and in plain view from the railroad, an ele- 

| phant may be seen every pleasant day, attached to 
a large plough, and doing up the “ sub-soiling ” in 


first-rate style, at the rate of about three distinct 
double-horse teams. The animal is perfectly tract- 


able. His attendant rides him, while a coloured man 
guides the plough. The elephant is also used for 
ting ] cart 


large loads of gravel in a 





arranged 





and in drawing stone on a 
stone boat or drag, in pili up wood, timber, 
&e., and in making himself generally useful.—Vee 


York Tribune. 

SHAKSPERE Born At THE Ricur Time.—William 
Shakspere, born a century earlier, and seeking honest 
industry after an irregular youth, would have become 

tapster—or a lawyer's clerk, if born some two hun- 
red and fifty years afterwards; in our age he would 


have betaken himself to the press; born when he was 





L 
] 


! 
| CHEAP NewspaPrers.—In America there are many 
journals and periodicals that would do honour to 


any land; but alas! there are few compared to the 
legion of halfpenny firebrands, in fact, small print, 
with calumny, slander, licentious tales, party fiction, 
and demagogism, for their principal stock-in-trade 
From this foul source the general information, know- 
ledge, and literary taste of the “ mz ajority ” is take 
Mr. Everett, the American minister at London, Me 
of these publications—“ If cheap they can be call: 
which begin by costing a man his e yes and end | 
perverting his taste and morals.” Fenimore Cooper 
thus speaks of the press of the United States :—“ This 
is a terrible picture to contemplate; for when t! 
number of prints is remembered, and the avidity 
which they are read is brought into account, we 
mad2 to perceive that the entire nation, in a m 
breathes an atmosphere of false hoods.”—P 
American Liberty Questioned. 

Procress oF Russtin AcGGression.— The follow- 
ing statement of the successive stages of Russian 
aggression on Turkey was lately read by L 
Clarendon, in his reply to Earl Grey.—“In 17 
the fortresses of Kertch and Yenicale, with their di 
tricts in the Crimea, Kinburn and its district, } 
desert between the Bug and the Dnieper, the town 
and district of Azoff, and two Kabadins in Circassia, 
were ceded by Turkey to Russia by treaty. 

1783 the Crimea, the Island of Taman, and Cuban 
Tartary were annexed to the Russian Empire by a 
manifesto of the Empress Catherine. In 1784 Tu 

acknowledged by treaty the river Cuban as 

boundary of Russia. In 1792 the Fortress of Oozakow 
and the country between the Bug and the Dniester 
were ceded by Turkey to Russia by treaty. In 1812 
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sense, 
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a part of Moldavia; the fortresses of Cotchim 
Bender, Bessarabia, with Ismail and Kilia; and t! 
le “ft I ank of the Pruth, from its entrance Rs to Mol- 
davia, were ceded by Turkey to Russia by treaty. 1 


1829 a part of the pasché alic of Akbaliviel k, ay i 
the littoral of the Black Sea, from the mouth of 

Cuban to Port St. Nicholas, and the islands at the 
mouths of the Danube, were ceded by Turk 

Russia by treaty. In 1834 the Russian territories, 
Port of St. Nicholas to the provi 
were extended by treaty with Turkey.” 





born, he betook himself to the stage. What the 
printer is to the newspaper editor, that is the actor to | 
the dramatist, and, just as in our provincial towns 


now nothing is more common than for the compositor 
to become a reporter, and thence even arise into the 
seventh heaven of editorialism, so then the actor, if a 
man of talent, had the best chance of becoming a dra- 
matist, and perhaps a proprietor of the theatre itself. 
So was it with Shakspere, and the result is Shakspere’s 
Plays.—Authorship in England, by F. Espinasse 3 
SHAKSPERE AND MATTERS OF STATE AND RELI- 
Gcton.—In some of the theatres allusions were intro- 
duced to the controversy of the day, whereupon my 
Lord Burghley, : 
son, waxed furious and in 
is still extant a memorial from Shal and his 
brother shareholders in the Blackfriars Theatre, 
humbly protesting to their Right Honourable Lord- 
ships that her Majesty’s poor players, “then their 
recapitulate Shakes re’s among them,” 





There 








names are 
lam a ] 


have never given cause of displeasure, in that they 
have brought into their plays matters of ‘‘ state and 
religion,” and they respectfully beg that they may be 
| allowed to pursue their vocation as before. Curious, 


is understood to have 
printed literature has 


The man Shakspere i 
been the greatest intellect that 
given any record of. Yet it was not for him to 
meddle with matters of state and religion. Men of 
small intellects compared to Shakspere’s are nowa- 





days, I think, not at all chary of getting up on th 
platforms and meddling with matters of “state and 
religion.” (ueen Elis: abeth and King James would 
have gone into fits of laughter or of indignation, had 
any one told them that this poor player, with his 
mind that saw genially and lovingly into and 





through everybody and everything, was 


the very man 
settle the 


to have helped them to stirring and 
dangerous controversies that menaced the English 


those 
F. Espinasse. 

THE DEFENDER OF SI 
can inform our readers w 
Burgoyne had to contend with. 
head engineer at Sebastopol is Todleben. He is 
thirty-two years of age. His parents are poor shop- 
keepers in Riga. When the siege commenced Prince 
Menschikoff, it is said, asked the then head engineer 
how long it would take to put the place into a state 
of defence. He answered, “two months.” A young 
captain, named Todleben, stepped forward and said 
he would undertake to do it, if he had as many men 
as he required, in two weeks. He did it in twelve | 
days, and was made colonel. Since that time he has | 
had the direction of everything in the way of building | 
batteries, defences, &c. The other day the Grand 
Dukes called upon his wife, who is residing in St. 
Petersburg, to congratulate her upon her husband’s 
promotion; for he is now Genera] and Aide-de-Camp 
tothe Emperor. Is anything more wanted to explain 
the painful discrepancy between what has been done 
by the Russians and by the allies? The former will } 
be bound by no ties of seniority or class; they take 


state in days. — Authorship in England, by 
BASTOPOL.—We believe we 
hom it was that Sir 


The name 


John 


the man that will do his work the best, and they get 
it the best done. —77 
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HE 16s. TROUSERS REDUCED to 14s.; | 
Trousers and Waisteoat, 22s.; Coat, Waistcoat, and Trousers, 47s. | 

Made to order, from Scotch Tweeds, all wool, by B. BENJAMIN, Mer- | 
chant Tailor, 7%, _Regent-~ street. _N. BR. —A perfect fit guaranteed. 








O the CLERGY, PROFESSIONAL MEN, 

and @THERS.—The Oxford Mixed Doeskin Trousers, price.21s. 

The Striatus Cloth Cassock Vest, price 12s. Stock for choice or to 

measure.—S. BATTJ Coat and Trousers Maker, 160, Tottenham- 
court-road, four doors.south of Shoolbreds and Co.'s. Patterns of the | 
materi ials, and diree tions for measuring, s€ sent free per post. 














HE CANROBERT CAPE, with Sleeves, 


- impervious to rain, with free ventilation, just introduced by | 
Messrs. POULBSON and COMPANY; Merchant Tailors, 94, Regent- 
street, pr ey One Guinea. Their Improved Elastic Trousers at the same 


price; and Half-Guinea Waisteoats in great variety 
The RE G ISTE RED P ARDESSUE 3, OF Summer Frock, Two Guineas. 


jm GOSNELL and CO.’s PATENT 

TRICHOSARON, or newly-invented Hair Brash, possesses in use 
an almost incredible cleansing — yet does not produce the slightest 
r ation of the skin of the head, which so frequently creates dandoiff 
and even premature baldness. Its. peculiar mechanical c ction 
accomplishes the two operations of cleansing and polishing ita- 
neously, thus leaving the hair beautifully seft and glossy, unattainable 
by other means. To meet the requirements of all, they are made of 
six different degrees of quality, varying from very hard to very soft. 
To be had of every respectable dealer in the kingdom; and wholesale 

y of the patentees and manufacturers, JOHN GOSNELL and Co., 

Kings’-court, Lombard-street. 
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I 1 the plainest Japanned Deal for Servants’ Rooms, to the 
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whole warranted of the soundest and best manufacture. HEAL and 
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Manufacturers of the Sydenham Trousers, at 17s. 6d., unequ 

superior style, fit, quality, perfeet ease, and gracefulness, so req 

for gentlemanly appearance and se rarely obtained, The advanta f 
denham Trousers over all others is, the systematic self-adjusting | 
ple on which they are constructed. Patterns sent free on-applica- 
A Four Pound Suit Samuel Brothers strongly re omme made 





actured by an eminent West 
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Fav quality, 2s. each ; French back Nig e88, 
fea 3s. 9d.: Tucked Drawers, Is. 9d.; Girls’ I -clott 
Chemises, in seven sizes, 7d. to 16d. ; Girls’ Tucked Drawers, four 
sizes, ls. 9d. ; Girls’ fried Night-gowns, five sizes, ls. 6d, 
to 2 Long Cloth Drawers, 3 sizes, 10d., l., ld 
Y.—Berceawx-nets, trimmed, 18¢., m, 308 Jaskets, 
, 10s. 6d., 12s. 6d.; Lawn Shirts, 9d. to 1s. 6¢.; Lawn 
to 2 Night-gowns, Is. 6d. to 2s. 6d.; Monthly 
6d. to 69 abies’ Cloaks, | 34s. ; Hoods, 2s. 64 to 
Satin Hats and Bonnets, 4s. to 10s. 6d. 
For WEDDING OUTFITS, handsomely-trimmed Chemises, viz., 
arendon, Eva, Madeline, Duchess, Royal, &c., 4s. 6d. to Ils. 6d 
h; ditto. Night ses “k, Edith, Douro, E 3 
land, and « 1. to bd. “ear os All of the 
fashion, an ork. Det ailed Price Lista by post 
BESI ME RES, Makers, 61 to 64, Hounediz *h, London 


_ W. SILVER and Co., OUTFITTERS, 
Ke saps ae CONTRACTORS, and MANUFA( rt RERS of 
tfitt tirements, WATERPROOF CLOTHING, a various 
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ng Branch 66 & 67, Cornhill 
E CLASS & EmiGuaNTs) 3 & 4, Bish< nurato-nires 
Outfitting Branch j London Tavern ; 




























SHIRT FACTORIES.. Portsea and Romsey ; ante, 
CABIN FURNITURE DO Commercial-road, London 
RPROOF ( rHixG Do tag orth Woolwich,opposite H. M.'s Dock- 
, passetigers and pariiieers generally may be at a 
SAVING of COST, and embrace the HOME. at 
NG PRICES. 
DREICAL, PRACTICAI and 
- { CONOMT’ AL TAILOR and TROUSERS MAKER 
Ge men who are not satisfied with the abilities or charges of their 
1 find a remedy at NEWMAN’S, 102, Regent-street ; where 
e largest and most récherehé stoek of Trouser igs, either for riding 
walking, are on view. Also a variety of Black, Oxford, and Cam- 
bridge Mixed Cloths, and other fabriess witaliefor Paletots, Overcoats. 
and the New Clerical Roquelaure This garmen is gradually super- 


ding every other kind of Overcoat 


























rhe Black Cloth cut at this house is of indelibl(cok 
ressed; sulpburie acid will destroy thefabric, but nctthe 
The Clerical. Froek Coat.. £ 
rhe Clerical Palet 
The Clerical t ceeee — 
I Terryan Poplin equals silk in ap rance, we 1 
and half the price This material is w eceptionable for 
Overcoats, Paletots, and Vests at 13s. 6d., and M.A. and B.A. Gowns at 
eas, 
; PR NEWMAN, 102, Regent-stree 
Cc AUTION—TO TR. \DESMEN 
CHANTS, SHIPPERS, OUTFITTERS. Whereas it has 
lat come to my knowledge, that some unprin d person or per- 
ms have, for some’ time past, been imposing upon the public, by 





selling to the trade and others a spurious article, under the name of 
BOND'S PERMANENT MARKING INK. This is to give Notice, that 
I am the origimab and sole Proprietor and Manufacturer of the said 
Article, amd do not employ any traveller, or authorise any person to 
present himself as coming from my Establishment for the purpose 
f selling the said Ink 
This Caution is. published by me to prevent further imposition upon 
ne public, and seric us injury to myself.—E. R. BOND, Sele Executrix 
i Widow ofthe late JOHN BOND, 28, Long-Jane, West Smithfield, 
iP at 
To avoid disappointment from the substitution of counterfeits, be 
areful to ask for the genuine Bond's Permanent Marking Ink; and 
farther todistinguish it, observe that NO SIXPENNY SIZE is, or has at 
any time been prepared by him, the Inv entor and Proprie tar. 
\j THITE’S MOC-MAIN LEVER TRUSS is 
allowed by upwards of 200 Medieal Gentlemen to be the most 
effeative ivvention in the carative'treatment of HERNIA. The use of 
el spring, so often hurtful in its effects, is here avoided ; a soft 
ba dag re bemg worn round the body, while the requisite resisting 
er is supplied by the MOC-MAIN PAD and PATENT L EV ER 
ng with so much ease and closeness that it cannot be detected, and 
9 worn during sleep. A descriptive circular may be had, and 
Truss (which cannot fail to fit) forwarded by post, on the circum- 
ference of the body, two inches below the hips, being sent tothe Manu- 
facturer, Mr. WHITE, 228, Piccadilly, London. 
Price of a Single Truss, I6s., 21s., 26%. 6d., and 31s. 6¢. Postage, Is. 
Price of a Double Truss, 31s. 6d., 42s., and 52s: 64. Postage, 1s. 8d. 
Post-office Orders to be made payable to JOHN WHITE, Post-office, 
Piccadilly. 
LASTIC STOCKINGS, KNEE CAPS, 
4 &c.--The material of which these om made is recommended by 
the Faculty as being peculiarly ELASTIC and COMPRESSIBLE, and 
» best Invention for giving efficient and permanent support in all eases 
WEAKNESS and SWELLING of the LEGS, VARICOSE VEINS, 
PRAINS, &c. It is porous, light in texture, and inexpensive, and is 
drawn on like an ordinary stocking. Price from 7s. 6d. to 16s. each 
Postage, é 
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the Bowels, and have so good an effect 


OLLOWAY’S PILLS, singularly efficacious | 





in curing Bile aud Indigestion. —These Pills act so peculiarly on 


on the system, that persons 


suffering from Bile, Indigestion, Headaches, Dinmess of Sight, Loss of 
Appetite, Debility, Nervousness, Liver or Stomach complaints, should 
have im —a recourse to them, as there is no medicine to be com- | 
pared with t 


by 
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he marks of r Smallpox, and other disfigurements, removed from the 


TCHELOR’S INSTANTA- 
OU8 COLUMBIAN has attaimed an unprecedented popue 
American continent, and is confessedly 


West-street, Upper St 


WILLIAM BAILEY, of | 


ables deaf 


Also a very small | 


| to be the best of the four genuine samples they found in London; 


| Madame 


—$<—<—n 





G¢ 00D Ss. H TER B¥, per 


EXCELLENT PORT, 42s. per Dozen. 
For Nett Cash only; Bottles and Cases to be returned or charged for. 
h these Wines are guaranteed to be genuin 
ener ~ and Co., Importers of the ROYAL CAMBRIDGE 
HERRY, 4, Beaufort-buildings, Strand. 
Country Geutigenn who require Quarter Casks Sherry, should writ. 
for a small sample case (sent gratuitously) of Messrs. "B and Co.'s 
Wines in bond. 


UPERB CARPETS, 1s. per yard under the 


usual price; Patent Tapestry, Velvet-pile, and Brusse!s Carpet; 
of superior manufacture ; a choice selection of designs of great beauty 
and colours of surpassing richness, are now ready for inst peetion, N 
very superior fabric, only 2s. 6d. per yard. Persons Furnishing shou'd 
visit these Furniture Galleries, Show Rooms, Bedding and Cabinet 
Manufactories (the most extensive in London), and obtain DRUCE ang 
Co.'s Priced List of Bedsteads and Bedding (sent post-free), which, on 
comparison, will be found much under the charges: elsewhere:—6s, 9, 
and 58, Baker-street, Portman-square. 
HAND. 


C' )COA. —Invalids should drink 

/ FORD and DAVIES’ Pure Granulated Cocoa. The Ana. 
lytical Sanitary Commissioners, in their analysis of cocoa, proved it 
being free from husk and dust, and prepared with great care. Read ¢ he 
Lancet, May 3list, 1851.—Dr. A. H. Hassall, in his new work o 
Food and its adulterations, also makes favourable hg ay of 
In 1 lb. packets, price ls. per lb. Your country grocer, if he does 
keep it in stock, will procure it for you.—61, HIGH HOLBORN 


. + 
EDDING.—ECONOMY, DURABILITY, 
and COMFORT.—J. and S. STEER'S SPRING and FRENCH 
MATTRESSES make the most elastic and softest bed. A price list of 
every description of bedding, blankets, and quilts, sentfree. Bedsteads: 
Arabian, four- post, French, and other styles, in birch, mahogany, ac. 
patent Heong and brass bedsteads on the most improved principles, 
Cribs, ; bedroom furniture of every description. Eider Down 
Quilts ir in Silk and Cotton cases.—J.and 8. STEER, Bedding, Bedstead, 
and 1 Bedrox om Furniture Manufacturers, 13. Oxford-street, London. 


o etst BERROW’S DANDELION, CAMO- 
ILE n effectual cure of indigestion, 


and RHUBARB PILLS, 
all st mac h complaints, and liver aff ions, In cases of constipatior 
aver fail in producing a healthy and permanent action of 
owels, so that in a short time aperie nts will not be required 
béing quite as innocent as castor oil, they may be given.to child 
Prepared by TWINBERBOW, Operative and Dispensing ( Shemist, 2 
Edwards-street, Portman- square. London ; and may be had ofal 
Pe atent Me Vendors the United Kingdom ; Scott, omso' 
»., Caler Roberts and Co., Paris; Pickon and Co.. Boulogne. 


yar ( > tm ta x 
G REAT COMFORT to INVALIDS. —A 
J FIXED WATER-CLOSET for 11.—Places in gardens converted 
comfortable water-closets by the PATENT HERMETICALLY- 
LED P AN, with its self-acting valve, preventing the return of 
or effluvi Any ¢ arpe nter can fix it in two hours. Price 
Hana ically-sealed Inodorous Chamber Commodes, LJ. 2: 
31. And Portable Water-closets, with pumps, cisterns, and self 
valve. A prospectus with engravings forwarded by reo wo 
al cout tl and Co's Sanatorium, 46, Lei yuare, 


d 
O 
‘ip s, by gentle rubbing, Tic Dolorenx, Gout, Rheumatisn 
iatica, and all painful Affections of the Nerves, giv 
ef in the most violent paroxysms of those tormer tit 
It may be used by the most delicate person with perf 
as well as benefit to the ge al health, requiring no restrai 
business or pleasure, nor does it cause any eruption on the most te 
skin. Sold LING, 86, High-street, Whitec shape! 
pr be id 4s. 6d. each. It can ent t 


24s, 
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SUFFERERS.—LEFAY’S? =POMADE 











dies. 


















Ad. extra 





e kin gt zd om by instructions. Car 
UPTURES EFFECTUALLY CUR ED 
WITHOUT A TRUSS !—All sufferers from this alarmi 






plaint are eart 1estly invited to consult or write to Dr. LESLI 
hem relief in every case. His remedy has been su 
pusands of persons during the last eleven years, an 
gle and double Rupture, however t 
ale or female of any age, causing no conf 
ynvenience in it whatever. Sent post-free to any pa 








-easful 








is ap- 
aud 
ment 






use 




















world, with full instructions for use, on receipt of 7s. 6d. in y 
stamps, cash, or post-office order, payable at the General Post-o fic € 
Dr. HERBERT LESLIE hid A, Manchester-street, Gray s-inn-road, ° 
don fos me daily ept Sunday) from 11 till 3 o’cloek. A Pamphlet 
of Te ials sen pron free on r pt of one postage-stamy 
TE EETH.— MR. T. LUKYN’S & LID 
PATENT ENAMEL ARTIFICIAL TEETH will be found supe- 
rior to all o They will not wear out, become loose on the 
fast Author of the “E ssay on Improved Frenct 








un M »des of fixing Teeth.’ 
4, Upper Ge rge-st 





2s. 6d. ; by post, 3s. 
, Bry anstot 





\ R. JOHN CROKER, Practical Dentist, 
4 REMOVED I 


to 26, Byaker-street, Portman- “square, 
Tussaud’s, and respectfully solicits the nobi 
gentry for a continuance of that patronage whieh none « 
obtaining who cannot combine superior skill with moderate 
and the best materials of 20 carat gold for mineral teeth on the atr 
pherie pressure. Heis determined by this method to ma 
reputation he has already won, relying more upon the good re 
his patients than upon anything he could publicly advance in a 
paper. Attendance from 10 a. m. to 4 p. m. 



















Roy al ‘Letters rs 








TE ETH.—By her Majesty’s 

Patent.—New ly-invent ed and Patented applic: atic 
cally-prepared White India-rubber in the Construc 
Teeth, G EPHRAIM MOSE 
Dentist, 61, "RE ET, GROSV ENOR- 5QU "Al 
Inventor and Patentee.—A new, original, and invaluable inve 
consisting in the adaptation, with the most absolute perfection and suc- 
cess, of CHEMICALLY-PREPARED WHITE INDIA-RUBBER a3 4 
lining to the ordinary gold or bone frame. The extraordinary results 0 
this application may be briefly noted in a few of their most prominent 
features, as the following:—All sharp edges are avoided; no springs 
wire, or fastenings are required; a greatly increased freedom 
is supplied; a natural elasticity hitherto wholly unattainable, 
perfected with the most unerring accuracy, is secured; while, fro 
softness and flexibility of the agent employed, the greatest 5 
given to the adjoining teeth when loose, or rendered tender by 
sorption of the gums. 

To be obtained only at 61, Lower Grosvenor-street, London; 
street, Bath ; 10, Eldon-square, Newcastle-on -Tyne. 


HE BEST FOOD FOR CHIL DREN, 
INVALIDS, and OTHERS.—ROBINSON'S PATENT BARLEY 
for making Superior Barley Water in Fifteen Minutes, has not 00f 
obtained the patronage of her Majesty and the Royal Family, but 3s 
become of general use to every class of the community, and is 4¢- 
knowledged to stand unrivalled as an eminently pure, nut 8, u 
light food for Infants and Invalids ; much approved for making 4¢* 
licious Custard Pudding, and excellent for thiekening Broths or Soup 


ROBINSON'S PATENT GROATS for more tha 


thirty years have been held in constant and increasing pmblic estim 
tion as the purest faring of the oat, and as the best and most va al 
preparation for making a pure and delicate Gruel, which forms 4 
and nutritious supper for the aged, is a popular recipe for colds 
influenza, is of general use in the sick chamber, and, alternately 
the Patent Barley, is an excellent food for Infants and Children. 

Prepared only by the Patentees, ROBINSON, BELLVILLE, and (a, 
Purveyors to the Queen, 64, Red Lion-street, Holborn, London 

The proprietors of Robinson's Patent Barley and Patent Groats, zt 
sirous that the public shall at all times purchase these prepara 
a perfectly sweet and fresh condition, respectfully inform the pu 
that every packet is now completely enveloped in rome — Tin Foi, 
over which is the usual and well-known paper wra 

Sold by all respectable Grocers, Druggists, and Lnondl in Town & 
Country, im Packets of 6d. and ls.; and Family Canisters, at 2 
and 10s. each. 
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TOHANN MARIA PA (RIN: 
J Prize Medal.—EAU DE COLOGNE car 
s at 2s. each, at the wholesale depot of W. JU! 
cet West. aa 


genuine 
in single 
N, 3, Cannon- 








gc UTA R 1a Benevolent indiv iduals are re 
WO spectfully | informed that RIMMEL’S VINEGAR has been ordered 
+o be sent to Miss Nightingale for the use of the sick soldiers at Scutari, 
as the best means of pur ifying the air and preventing imfection. It is 
+) be had from all Perfumers and Chemists; and from the 
E. RIMMEL, 39, Gerrard-street, Soho, London. In bond for shipping 
ata a redueed price. 


gc CHWEPPE’S SODA, POTASS, and 
b MAGNESIA WATERS, and AERATED LEMONADE, continue 
+> be manufactured upon the largest scale at their several Establish- 
ments in London, Liverpool, Bristol, and Derby. The celebrity of 
these well-known waters, and the preference they universally com- 











mand, are evidences that their original superior quality over 
thers is well sustained. Every bottle is protected by a label with the | 
name of their firm, without w hich none is genuine; and it may be had 





early all respectable C hemists throughout the k 
» German Selters Water, direct from the Spri 
years.—51, Berners-street, L ond on. 


“CONCENTRATED ESSENCE OF 
THE WOOD VIOLET. 

ii BREIDENBACH, Distiller of 
@ and Eau de Cologne ta the Queen, has now in gre pe 

tic several EXTRACTS of that favourite flower the WOt oD V at I 

has a lasting odour, and will not stain the hand*erchiet. 
P. made, Cold Cream of Violets, Violet Sachet Powder, 
preparations of the same flower equally fragrant.— 157 b, 


-street. 

y ——_ 

AMP WALLS. — PATENT 
PAINT an effectual remedy, 

Pepering or Oil Painting. For quant 

feet, 10s.—PATENT LIQUID CEMENT for 

& This valuable and economic material is always 

aim n application. It will not decompose or wast 

s pre-eminent, 1g the appearance 

l ewt. will cover 400 to 500 square feet. Sold in 

three ewt., at 8s., 15s., and 21s. each, casks exclusive 

PAINTS These paints are ready mixed for us 
able in colour, superior to, and will last mu 

-paints, and will cover a much larger s 

y of white-lead paint. Price 7s. per gal 

( 1 Blue and Green, 8s.—Patentees, GEORGE 

Steam Mills, 2, Wellin street, Goswe 
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the Patronage of the Courts of f Burope, the Arist : and the 
Upper Classes. 

ROWLANDS’ MACASSAR OIL, Fo wr the Growth, Rest 1 

Improving and Beaut the Human Hair y 










from talling off or turnis y, strengthens w < 
from seurf or dandriff, a akes it beautifully soft, 
In the Growth of the Beard, Whiskers, and Mot h 

te stimuiative operati n. For Children it is espe 
as forming the basis of a Beautiful Head of Ha 











small, 10s. 6d. ; and 


an Oriental Be 
a ¢ omple xion. 





Family Bottles, equal to for 
ROWL ANDs’ K. ALY! 










und Disec a ti 





eautifying the Teeth, Stre ngthe ning the 
g the Bre ath Sweet and Pure. Py . Od. 
A. ROWLAND and SONS, 2 20, Hatt yn-gar 
And by Chemists and Perfumers. 
*,* Beware of Spurious Imitat ff 
TCH AND SON’S 
BREAKFAST 


r-CL ASG PROVISIONS 





LF Sold by J 





FI 
C ELEBRATED BACON, 


AND } 




















ty is the emporium for all good things it Y 
nd deli mus Bacon is FITCH ‘and SON'S, 66 Bishop: t 
This eclebrated Bacon h sa now heen fifi Mm years I pul 
i still retains its deserved pr e-eminen t 3 
1 separate pieces. 
The half-side, of 30lbs.  . 0 9% per 
The middle piece of 12Ibs 
FITCH AND GON'S HOUSE ILD PROVISIONS 
Fine Cheshire Cheese, b; chees . es 
Very good ditto, litt i, inn ~ te ew »'F 
Dit rviceable ditt« eee 880 oes 07 
Fine new Salt Butte a ree 011 
ry good ditto . ea Ol 
Fine small and large Ilams . 84 to 0 
B , Hams, Tong German Sausages. 





ter, &c., securely pa d for travelling, and 
ighout the City, and at the Railways dail 





a week 
Post-office Orders to} 
is requ sted 


at St. 


is not sent wit 





js 


66, Bishopsgate- within, London. 
(Estab lisher 11 17 
ADNAM’S | Improved Patent “Groats and 
Barley. 
THE ONLY EXISTING PATENT 
And Strongly Recommended by the Medical Profession 


T° INVALIDS, MOTHERS, 

LIES.—The important object, so desirable to be obtained, has at 
gth been secured to the Public by J. and J. C. ADNAM, Patentees, 
), after much time and attention, have succeeded by their Improved 

cess in producing preparations of the purest and finest quality ever 

factured from the Oat and Barley. 

To enumerate the many advantages derived by the Public from the 
use of the Improved Patent Groatsis not the intention « ‘of t -atentees ; 
Suffice it to. say that, by the process of manufacture, the acidity and 
pleasant flavour so generally complained of in other pr 

tally obviated, and very superior Gruel speedily made therefrom. It 

s partic ularly recommended to those of consumptive constitutions, 
tat s, and Children ; and the healthy and stron g will find it an excel- 

tL uncheon or Supper. 

n e Barley, being prepared by a similar process, is as pure as ean be 
manufactured, and will be found to prodace a light and nourishing 


and FAMI- 















Food for Infants and the Age d; and to contain all the necessary pro- | 


perties for making a delicious pudding. It. has also the distinguishing 
Claraeter for making very superior Barley Water, and will be found a 
host exeellent ingredient for thickening Soup, &c. 
A report having been cireulated that preparations 

< aracter could not be produced from Groats and Barl alone, the 
Patentees have had recourse to the highest. authority, viz, A. 8. 
TAYLOR, M. Di, FUR.S., &e , &e., for an analysis to estab lish the fact, a 
opy of which is subjoined :— 





“ Chemical Laboratory, Guy's: Hospital, 
February 19, 1855. 


} 
“T have submitted to a ‘microseopical and chemical examination the 


samples of Barley-meal and Groats which you have forwarded to 

me, and 1 beg to inform you that I find in them only those principles 

which are found in good Barley; 

Purity present , and from the result of my investigation, I believe them 

be genuine, and to possess those nutritive properties assigned by 

ate Dr. Pereira to this deseription of food. 
(Signed) 


a A. S, TAYLOR. 
Messrs. ADNAM and Co.” 


CauTIoN.—To prevent error, the Public are requested to observe 


— — Package bears the Signature of the PATENTEES, J. and J.C. 

be ) be obtained Wholesale at the Manufactory, Maiden-lane, Queen- 

Teet, London; and Retail in Packets and Canisters at 6d. and Is, each, 

a tin Canisters for Families at 2s., 5s., and 10s. eact, of all respectable 
crs, Druggists, &c. in Town and Country. 


Inventor, | 


m. Importers | 


parationsis | 


f so. white a | 


there is no mineral or other im- | 











MR. KINGSLEY’S NEW ‘BOOK FOR THE SEA- SIDE. 















































































This day, fep. 8vo. cloth, with Frontispiece, 3s. 6d. 


OR, THE WONDERS OF THE SHORE. 
BY CHARLES KINGSLEY, 


MACMILLAN and Co., ( BELL and DALDY, 186, Fleet-street, London. 


COWLEY SCHOOL, OXFORD 
(OXFORD DIOCESAN CENTRAL), 
Established in 1841 
LIMITED TO ONE HUNDRED AND TWENTY BOARDERS. 
J. M. C. BENNETT, HEAD MASTER. 
(KOWLEY SCHOOL is situated in a 


/ Cricket Ground, with the range of upwards of 100 acr 
lars respecting the School will be forwarded on applic 


| =| GLAUCUS: 


ambridge. 





NUMBER 


very healthy plac e, possesses a first-rate 
3 of Recreation Ground I £27 per annum. 
: to the He ad Master. 









Regular Terms, 






The business of the School for the Michaelmas Term will commence on Monday, July 23rd 





with Portraits, &c., price 11. 4 
MEMOIRS OF 
WRITINGS, AND DISCOVERIES OF SIR ISAAC 
BY SIR DAVID BREWSTER, K.H. 


vols. large &\ 


THE LIF NEWTON. 


J ist pr 


iblished. in large &vo. \ rice 10s, 


LETTERS OF JOHN CALVIN. 


COMPILED FROM THE ORIGINAL MANUSCRIPTS, WITH AN INTRODUCTION AND HISTORICAL NOTES 


BY DR. JULES BONNET. 


ILLECTED WORKS OF DUGALD STEWART. 
EDITED BY SIR WILLIAM HAMILTON, BART. 


PHILOSOPHY OF THE ACTIVE AND MORAL POWERS 


Edinburgh: THOMAS CONSTABLE a ( L, HAMILTON, ADAMS, and C 








NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


WORK BY MR. BAYLE ST. 
AND DESCRIPTION 


JOHN. 
OF THE 


NEW 


ANECDOTICAL HISTORY LOUVRE 


day is published. in One \ yst Svo. price 1 


OR, BIOGRAPHY OF A MUSEUM. 


BY BAYLE ST. JOHN. 


THE LOUVRE 


emery FOR THE ENGLISH PRAYER BOOK. 


IN 


red. in de y 1&n price 


SANCTU ARY: A ‘COMPAN SION 
FOR THE ENGLISH PRAYER BOOK. 
ROBERT echhieallicslentiersinetetston M.A., 





THE VERSE 


BY 





Author of “‘ The Christian Life,” ‘‘The 0 senc e Deity,” &e 
Also, by the same Autl a New I ing the Twenty-eighth) in demy 18mo. price 43. of 





THE 0MNIPRESENCE OF THE DEITY, 


AND OTHER POEMS 


m of this ections and additions. 





popular work, and contains the Author's la 


| ———a - — a 


} On the 30th, No. VII, price Is 


THE MARTINS OF CRO*MARTIN, 
BY CHARLES LEVER. WITH ILLUSTRATIONS BY PHIZ. 
London: CHAPMAN and HALL, 193, Piccadilly 
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THE CRITIC. 


[June 1, 1855. 











THE PEOPLE'S EDITION, e I 
DD’S SONG-BIRDS “The CANARY, 
all | 5: \ t By WILLIAS M KIDD, of 

iendly Appeal 


with Vignettes 


Hammersmitt 


i 
GOOD | 


Aut 


PON WE R of 
EVIL. By WILLIAM 
nts nd its Shadov 


GROOMBRIDGE and 


T,! 


ished, a pocket volume e 28 
GARDEN : a ‘Ma anus al 


Suburban y SH 


for the | 
RLEY 


THE TOWN 


HIBBERD 
[ | 


1 
id 


1 Sons, 5 


Booksellers, 


DGE 


A j stru tibility, rice 2 od. 
of the CROSS ; 
AS MAN 


*? HILOSOP HY 


CHRIST 


ant 


SIGN, and POL ICY of 
LEON IIL. aperor t} . 
NRY CHRISTMAS, 3 

* Truth is stranger than 
we an Ww, ar 


(THE LIFE, 


SHAW, 1 Paternoster-row 


JOHN F 
In 1 vol. imp. 32mo. 2s. 6d. th edges, 

[JRGE NT QUEST ic INS. ““p ersoné nal 1 Beaeien, 
and F inte d. Byt 

Each Question may als 

price Is. each ge tee tA 

Nos. 7 to 12. 
JOHN F. 


SHAW, 5S 


DR. CUMMIN( TE PENTATEUCH. 
QABBATH MORNING RE ADINGS 
UMMENG OD, —_— ; 


on the 


The PENTATEUCH Rev. JOHN 


Volumes npl 


The BOOK of GENESIS bs. clot 
Th BOOK of EXODUS 5s 
he BOOK of LEVITICUS 
BOOK of NUMBERS. 4 

1a n-r ‘ 


SHAW, Soutt 


i 
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JOHN F 
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RY 
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or, , Daily Comments 


Rev 
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Als by t sys Author 
TREATISE on ASTHMA 


A y 


[UNT. 


HUNT ON STAMMEKING 


Just published, pri 4s, 
TRE EATISE on the C URE ‘of 
Art 


rARIES OF BOOK CLI 
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being 
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an 
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Tess 


ea 


for this 
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MAN, BROWN, GREEN, and 


first 1 


. Third Edition with 


LTT, Prof.— A 
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i 
Geilve 


With 


LECTURES on STO. OGY, 
e of Surgeons of Ex 


Is. 8vo. 


1 12m 1, pri 38.. by post, 3s. 6 
FLOURENS, P.—On HUMAN LONGE 
1 the Amount Life up Globe. Translated by 
MARTEL. 
IMPORTANT WORK ON HUMAN RAC 
yurth re 1 &vo, ith 62 ol r Plates 
1100 Wood Engre legantly ur I 
The NATURAL HISTORY. 
J. C. PRICHARD, M.D., RS. 
dditions by EDWIN N 
H, Ball 


VITY 
HARLES 


of 


lend 


| letters. 


| may designate 


| Price 


‘MEMOIRS of the 


13, GREAT MARLBOROUGH-STREET. 


a 
HURST AND BLACKETT | 


(SUCCESSORS TO MR. COLBURN) 


JUST PUBLISHED 


HAVE 


/THE FOLLOWING NEW WORKS. | 


+ 


Vols. IIL. and IV. 


DUKE OF BUCKINGHAM’S, 
MEMOIRS of the COURT and CABINETS of GEORGE III, 
from Original Family Documents. Comprising the Period 
from 1800 to 1810, and completing the Work. In 8yo. | 
with Portraits. | 
‘The present volumes exhibit the same features as the 

former portion of the series. e general reader is enter- | 

tained and the reader for historical purposes is enlightened. 

Of their value and importance there cannot be two opinions. 

There are abundant revelations of interest to arrest atten- 

tion in many of these papers. On the characters of George IV. | 

and the Duke of Wellington there « very valuable 

In Court scandals the affairs of the Duke of York 

and Mrs. Clarke are brought under notice; and, in what we 

as public scandals, the ‘horrors of routine’ | 
receive abundant illustration in the letters about the Wal- 
cheren Expedition and on the Peninsular War. Our extracts | 
sufficiently show the high in t belonging to these 
volumes,"’—Athenceum. 


THE MONARCHS of the MAIN ; 


Adventures of the Buccaneers. By GEORGE 

THORNBURY, Esq. 3 vols. 

“An unwritten page of the 1 
met with every day. The author of 
covered one, and has supplied the def 
a rnate violence and he roism of those 

aneers, form the sulje 

f incident, and replete with striking exhibitions 
haracter.”"—John Buil. 


THE WABASH; 


tures of an English Gentleman’s Fan the 
R. BESTE, Esq. 2 vols. 


America. By J 
THE NEW NOVELS, 


of the 


some 


s history is not to be 
umes has dis- 

~The deeds of 
dventurers, the 

rich in variety 

ft life and 


oY, the Adven- 


Interior of | 


The NEXT- DOOR NEIGHBOURS. 


By 
3 VK 


The 


be s. GASCOIG 


‘HEIRESS of HAUGHTON. 


THOR of “EMILIA WYNDHAM.' 3 vols. | 

i] having added | 

in, | 
Sanen ts sayir 


Author of 


h the author¢ 


has yet written Messenger. 


‘EUSTACE CONYERS. 
and Satirists, Ke. "3 oh 


Also, 


THE JEALOUS WIFE. 
THE SECRET MARRIAGE ; 


rasts in Life. By Miss FANNY WILLIAMS, 


ist ready 


By Miss 
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